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The Rural World ts the only journal tn 
the United States having a speosal depart- 
ment devoted to syrup and sugar making 
from 8ergo- 


SORGHUM, WEST AND SOUTH. 
The sorghum sugar question in the 
west is something like the beet sugar— 
not quite settled. ‘The western farmers 
certainly do not show so much enthu- 
siasm in the business as they did two or 
three vears ago. The ordinary yield is 
much below the extravagant statements 
made about the Early Amber cane 3 
or four years since. At thesouth, Lou- 
siana planters are urged to try and test 
the different and most approved kinds 
of sorghum, and see what they will do 
on the rich lands of that State, though 
they are advised not to risk large sur- 
faces in this crop until they have given 
ita fair trial on the same scale. The 
trouble in cleaning the stalks of sor- 
ghuin of their leaves is one great draw- 
back, and the small yield another, and 
uncertain market valine of the syrup 
and molasses another. Experts express 
the conviction that it will take ten 
years of experiments to satisfy the 
western people whether they will make 
this one of their great industries or let 
itremain among the small industries. 
—New York Commercial Bulletin. 
While we think the Bulletin does not 
intend to do injustice to this industry, 
it is mistaken in its views in regard to 
it. There is more enthusiasm in the 
business instead of less. There are 
more men of brains and capital engaged 
in the business than ever before. The 
ordinary yield, and all that was ever 
claimed for it, has been fully sustained 
—though there wasa short crop last 
year on account of climatic influences, 
which affected all crops. Instead of 
any cause for discouragement thereis 
every reason why those who follow this 
pursuit should be encouraged. No 
branch of farming has paid as well, 
where this has been intelligently fol- 
lowed. New discoveries and improve. 
ments are being made which will great- 
ly aid in securing a still better quality 
of syrup and sugar. It is true,it is be- 
ing tested in Louisiana. Several hun- 
dred acres were planted of the Early 
Orange and Early Amber cane there 
last spring, and from. what we learn, 
the prospects of a good crop of cane are 
very flattering. We have seen samples 
of the syrup and sugar made from the 
Early Orange in the south, and feel con- 
fident this variety has merits that will 
work its way into publicfavor. We re- 
gret that the press of the country give 
so little aid and encouragement to this 
industry. Many of the newspapers 
seem to think itis a great humbug, and 
that there will be a grand collapse ere 
long, but they will be mistaken. Those 
who have given it most attention are 
giving it greater breadth of culture, 
and are enlarging their works. The 
RurRAL WORLD is about the only paper 
that has espoused the cause of this in- 
dustry, and given it special prominence. 
It will not take back a word it has ut- 
tered, butif it could it would give still 
more “aid and comfort” to those en- 
gaged in what it conceives te be one of 
the most important industries of Amer- 
ica. What the Bulletin says about 
cleaning the stalks of sorghum of their 
leaves, is nonsense. That operation is 
done at a merenominal cost. One man 
can strip an acre per day as it stands in 
the field, but many of the large grow- 
ers do not think it worth while to strip 
at all, and run the cane with the leaves 
through the mill, getting just as much 
juice as though the leaves had been 
stripped off. The yield has generally 
been rated atone hundred and fifty gal- 
lons of syrup weighing twelve pounds 
per gallon, but by good cultivation and 
proper handling, this amount is being 
doubled, as for instance, Mr. John M. 
Nash, of Hudson, Wisconsin obtained 
250 gallons per acre from the Amber 
cane in that northern latitude. Mr. 
Eli Guess, of Harlem Springs, Ohio, ob- 
tained 317 gallons of syrup from the 
Early Orange, which granulated into a 
g00d quality of sugar, that when swung 
out by a hand centrifugal yielded 55 per 
cent of itsown weight ina good qual- 
ity of sugar. Mr.G. W. Allen,of West- 
port, Missouri, obtained 325 gallons of 
Syrup from the Orange cane. He is so 
Well satisfied with the results from his 
horse mill that he is now erecting a 
steam works at Baldwin City, Kansas, 
wing a Niles mill weighing 9,000 
Pounds. Mr, Stout, of Troy, Kansas, 
has greatly enlarged his works, using 











t 
steam instead of horse power The 


little town of Sterling Rice Co., Kansas, 
is erecting two large sugar factories, 
putting in works that will cost over 
$30,000 each. Only one county west of 
Rice county, at Great Bend, Kansas, 
Mr. Thoms is superintending the erec- 
tion of works that will cost a similar 
amount. Mr. Jacob Hendershott, of 
Beverly, Macon coounty Mo., is putting 
up large steam-power works of the same 
capacity of the mill of Mr. G. W. Allen, 
and we might mention many more 
large improvements, but these instan- 
ces are a sufficient refutation to the po- 
sition assumed by the Bulletin. If the 
editor would “come west” and attend 
the annual meeting of the Mississippi 
Valley Cane Growers’ Association at 
St. Louis, or visit the works referred to, 
he would have his eyes opened. In re- 
gard to the uncertain market value of 
the syrup alluded to, we can say that 
all syrup of fair quality meets with a 
ready sale, at good prices, and a sharp 
demand. Indeed, nearly all the good 
syrup was sold within thirty days after 
the mills had stopped running. The 
wholesale merchants of St. Louis who 
handled the sorghum syrup last year, 
are anxiously inquiring for it the pres- 
ent season, as a substitute for the 
abominable glucose which their cus- 
tomers are tired of,and want sorghum 
syrup instead. Mr. Nash, of Wisconsin 
made sale of his entire crop by the car 
load, in Chicago at 50 cents per gallon, 
and could not beginto supply the de- 
mand. The wholesale dealers want all 


the good sorghum syrup they can ob- 


tain. 
———E 


<>» 
Cane Culture. 

Those who cultivate sorgo. should 
bear in mind that to obtain good syrup 
and sugar, they must raise good cane, 
and that good cane cannot be obtained 
without good culture. Good culture 
consists in thoroughly cultivating the 
ground, after the young plants are up, 
until they are three to four feet high, 
and in hoeing out the weeds so nothing 
is left but the cane. If planted in check- 
rows like corn, only seven to ten canes 
should be left in the hill; all others 
should be pulled out. If planted in 
drills, the plants may be left standing 
two or three inches apart. It is doubt- 
ful if any good is done by suckering. If 
the ground is left mellow and free from 
weeds, the plants will take care of 
themselves, if let alone, after they are 
four feet high. 


tors should have prompt attention. Ev- 
ery year much is lost by neglecting to 
have these up in season to begin work- 
ing as soon as the cane is ready. Then 
is just the right time to cut and work 
up the cane, to obtain the best results 
in sugar especially. This time is very 
short, and when it arrives, every man 
and team and mill and evaporator 
should be pressed to the utmost capac- 
ity. Delay at this time is disastrous. 
No one, who expects to make anything 
by sorghum culture, can afford to be 
behind-hand at this golden period. 

The RURAL WORLD is not the advo- 
cate of any special mill. If it could 
have its way, only the very best and 
most meritorious mill would be used. 
But it does not pretend to say which 
this is. Most mills have merits of some 
kind, but some doubtless have them in 
larger degree than others. But in buy- 
ing, be sure to get them too large rather 
than too small, of too great strength, 
instead of too little strength, so that 
no team or engine can break the mill. 
Better stall the team than break the 
mill. About one of the most vexatious 
things one can have, when everything 
is pressing, is a mill of too little ca- 
pacity, or a broken mill. 

There has been some controversy on 
the subject of mills in this paper. We 
believe in letting everybody have fair 
play, and although the controversy has 
been too bitter .and personal, yet we 
hope in the end good will come out of 
it. Those who use mills are the ones 
who will be most benefited by such 
discussions. Millsand evaporators per- 
form a very important part in syrup 
and sugar making, and the public want 
to be enlightened in regard to them. 
This discussion will cause a closer 
scrutiny of mills the coming season, 
and at the same time induce actual 
tests as to the capacity of mills in ob- 
taining the greatest amount of juice 
per ton of weight. There ought to be 


The securing of mills and evapora-| } 
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There is an increasing interest 
subject of cane growing throughout the 
United States, and the culture of, cane 
will soon be as essential as that of any 
other of our products for which oursoil 
is so well adapted. Farmers arebegin- 
ning to realize that they can make 
more from their land from this crop 
than from any other, provided they use 
the proper care in preparing the soil, 
planting, cultivating, cutting, and then 
exercise judgment in grinding, boiling 
and making it ready for the market. 

As an incentive to the increased pro- 
duction of this interest, the Conyention 
of Cane Growers being annually held in 
our city is an important factor. 

The fact that the culture of cane wil 
pay has been clearly established, as th 
subjoined article from the Mississippi 
Valley Cane Growers’ Association sum- 
ming up the work of the convention, 
will show: 

ist. All agreed that sorghum is an 
easy crop to cultivate, will grow on 
»00r land, and is not very liable to be 
injured by storms or drouth. In other 
words, it is a sure crop. 

2d. The yield per acre was stated by 
different ones, as being trom 75 to 250 
or 300 gallons of syrup. The lowest 
wholesale price of this syrup, we heard 
named by any producers, was forty 
cents per gallon. Soit appears—with- 
out considering the question of sugar at 
all—to be one of our most profitable 
crops. If we place the averagenumber 
of gallons per acre at only 100, and the 
price per gallon at an average of 50 
cents, our result is $50 per acre for 
syrup alone. This is about four times 
as well as can be done on the same 
quality of land in wheat or corn. 

3d. But besides the syrup, all con- 
curred that the seed is nearly or quite 
as valuable for feeding of stoek as corn, 
oats, barley orrye; and that the yield 
per acre, if properly handled, would be 
quite equalto those grains in value. 


di'the) 





HAZEN’S HORIZONTAL CANE MILL. 


‘Oneproducef a 
and seed was filly equal to any grain 
crop he could raise, and that. his syrup 
was clear gain. After the cane has 
been put through the rollers and the 
juice taken out,it is termed bagasse, 


a mulch for shrubbery or fruit trees of 
all kinds. Fowls are very fond of the 
seed, and hens are said to lay more 
freely when it is plentifully supplied to 
them. 
4th. Bunt with more experience in 
handling, and by using some of the bet- 
ter varieties of cane, excellent results 
have been achieved in producing sugar. 
The following statement is from one 
f the members from Mississippi coun- 
y, Missouri, giving his experience in 
the business of raising sorghum. The 
production and net profit of twenty- 
— acres of land for one year is as fol- 
OWS: 


Plowing and harrowing the ground 





POP BOT. 6 oc ccccccwcssvvececs 2 00 
Planting, cultivating and hoeing 
EB ROTO. 2. ciccwccsccscececess 4 00 
| Cutting, hauling and stripping cane, 
POE BOBO. 005 ceccecvvecceceses 5 00 
Wood for boiling and expense for 
EE Sg So cosd act wone ss 5 00 


Total amount of expense for 1 acre $ 16 00 
| For 22.acres 352 00 





! No. of gallons produced from 1 acre 100 
Price obtained per gallon at market 40 
ee ee $ 40 00 
Proceeds of 22 acres............. 880 00 
Deducting amount of expenses.... 352 00 

———>— 

| Leaves a net profit of............ $528 00 


From these facts, gathered from 
some of the most practical and suc- 
cessful cane growers in the west, it is 
evident that every farmer should com- 
pare the reports made with that which 
he is making from his own products 














juice per hour by light pressure, but 
leave'25 per cent. of the juice in the 
bagasse, and inasmuch as the bagasse 
must be used for fuel, very hard, dry 
pressure is a necessity. We see by the 
Louisiana Sugar Bowl that only about 
45 to 50 per cent. of the weight of the 
cane is obtained im the juice. There- 
fore if we get 60 per cent. as was ob- 
tained on Mr. Schwarz’ horse-power 
mill, two years ago, we are even beat- 
ing the regular results in Louisiana. 
The acreage planted to cane was cer- 
tainly three or four times larger the 
past spring than ever before in any one 
season. The information in regard to 
ea aac | syrup and sugar has 
been increased from year to year, and 
through such instrumentalities as cane 
owers’ associations and jthe RURAL 
ORLD has been communicated to the 
great body of cultivators, and we may 
expect far better results the present 
season than ever before. The. high 
price and ready sale which good syrup 
commands, will prevent many from 
turning their attention to sugar—still 


we expect to see considerable sugar 
madethis year. > 


Soapsuds are a most valuable fertilizer and 
should be utilized in some way. Put them 
around vines, fruit trees—anywhére to be of 
use toward improving the condition of the 











no guess work. One may get more 


farm. 


MINNESOTA AMBER CANE GROW- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
[Reported for the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, by his stenoprapher, Mr. LeDow, 
and furnished the Rurat Wortp at the re- 
quest of the Minnesota Amber Cane Growing 
Association. | 
We know that this can be made a success- 
fularticle of produce: not only the syrup, 
but the sugar, and the future of the industry 
we believe to be assured. Thenecessity that 
now remains is for us to establish the fact 
that if our neighbors in the country make 
syrup that will test 27 or 28 degrees sacchar- 
ometer, they may bring it to the refinery and 
store it in its tanks for three, four or six 
months, and from which it may in time be 
taken, put through the refining process and 
sugar made therefrom. We think we can 
afford to say to our friends who will make 
syrup testing 27 degrees, that we can take all 
that syrup they can make. That remains to 
be established. When it is established as we 
hope to establish it the coming summer, we 
think that all who are engaged in making 
syrups can find a market, and a good market 
for them when they are properly made. 
Colonel Colman: At the price of sugar 
now, what could you pay for these syrups? 
Captain Blakely: We bought sy Ips this 
year at 35 cents; that syrup, however, only 
made refined syrup. It had been run up to 
12 pounds to the gallon under 240 degrees of 
heat and it had such an excess of heat and 
such an amount of inverted sugar or grape su- 
gar or glucose as to defeat the crystallization 
of what sucrose there was in the syrup. 


med that. the fodder |and 


if it would not be advisable to 
make ial of cane raising. 

Then having done so, let him get the 
best mill and evaporator in the market, 
and he will have no difficclty in real- 


izing a handsome profit from his invest- 
and this is recommended very highly as/ ment. 


In this connection we offer the 


|Hazen’s mill-and Dixie evaporator as 


the most complete out:it in the market. 
We have been making this mill for a 
number of years, and have from time 
to time added such improvements as 
are necessary, until now we pronounce 
it peerfect in every particular. 
Experience in the use of cane mills 
teaches that the horizontal plan of con- 
struction is far superior to the upright. 
With this plan we are enabled to use 
gearing on the rollers in such a shape 
as to meke them revolve three times as 
fast as the horse walks, thus increasing 
the quantity of work very materially. 
In feeding, the tendency of the upright 
mills is for the cane to crowd down, 
and oftena bunch at the bottom is 
crushed, and the upper stalks go 
through without having halfjthe juice 
extracted. A glance at the eut will 
satisfy any one that this cannot be the 
case with our mill; it is all crushed 
alike and as dry as you wish it. The 
shield on the feed side protects the 
gearing and the division bars, causesa 
regular and even feed, and prevents lia- 
bility of breakage from the stalks crow- 
ding down on one side of the rollers. 
The rollers are cast iron, flanged, hav- 
ing wrought iron shafts; the boxes are 
adjustable with set screws, and are 
separated from the rollers by solid 
plates: hence the oil cannot get mixed 
with the juice. The mill is simple and 
durable; the very best and cheapest in 
the market, considering its good qual- 
ities. We are now manufacturing 4 
sizes. For further particulars address 
Kingsland & Ferguson, Manufacturing 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


it is about half sugar and half water, it is 
believed to be in the best condition that you 
can have it in and leave it for the refinery to 
handle it and get the best results. We took 
cane, some of it solarizing 6, some 10 and 
some 12. We ground those canes together, 
we made no solution, yon no extraordi- 
nary care to gét those canes ip to 16 degrees 
saccharometer; but we didn’t want that, we 
wanted to know what the general run of that 
catie from 40 farmers would be; we cared not 
what it would de in the general market, or as 
a commercial transaction. We were not so 
particular for mopey making this year, but 
what we wanted was to know what those 
canes would do, and we have satisfied our- 
selves that 12 pound syrup is of no use to us. 

Member: If I understand you, 9 pound 
syrup would give more sugar than that that 
is heavier. 

Captain Blakely: Yes, because when you 
have given it the open pan heat necessary to 
reduce it to 12 pounds you have inverted so 
much sugar that the balance remaining will 
not crystallize out of the syrup. 

Member: Then you will pay better prices 
for 9 pound syrup than for 12. 

Capt. Blakely: Yes, sir, it would be worth 
more in my judgment. 

Col. Colman: Can you give the approxi- 
mate price that it would cost to make sugar 
after you have bought such syrup-as you 
speak of; such syrup as* would suit you. 
How much per pound to take it through the 
whole process—buying the syrup and making 
the spgar. 

Capt. Blakely: That would depend very 
largely upon the machinery you use. Per- 











That is what defeats us. At the time when 


haps we should not think that our machin- 


ery at the present time is calculated for mak- 
ing sugar. Our evaporator is 20 feet by 7 
foot 7. Werun our steam about 80 pounds 
to the square inch. Onur plan is to reduce 
that syrup down to 20 d * saccharome- 
ter just before going to the bone coal. Now 
if we were going to handle syrups weighing 
9 pounds, we know that those syrups should 
have strength enough to maintain their con- 
sistency in cold weather, so that fermenta- 
tion or other change in the body could take 
place, yet we don’t know exactly what it 
should be. We believe however, somewhere 
in the neighborhood of 28 or 30 degrees sac- 
charometer. We are not alone in this either. 
The people of Louisiana have been a long 
while discussing the best method of making 
sugar. If I had thought it necessary I would 
have had the report of our friend a Mr. 
VonPhul, a son of a man whom I know. His 
father was a sugar dealer in St. Louis of the 
firm of VonPhul & McCurgle. He had some 
estates in Louisiana and that firm has been 
engaged in growing sugar-cane and making 
sugar for over 50 years. Mr, VonPhul, after 
going over his statement in regard to the 
sugar industry of Louisiana, advocates the 
central system of sugar making. He be- 
lieves that the farmers should grow cane and 
make the syrup, reducing it to 28 or 30 de- 

ees saccharometer—in other words reduc- 

g it to that condition at which all the su- 
gar that it contains may be obtained, In 
this way it can be sent to market without 
logs and without any deterioration or trouble 
deen He says that by taking it direct 
from the evaporator at that consistency 
you have a product that can he marketed, 
It can be used by the refiner. J think there 
is no question but what he is right. Now 
when we have proven this satisfactorily, so 
that people who have capital will feel a con- 
fidence in investing money, there will be no 
difficulty in the way, and the growers of cane 
in-the state of Minnesota will have all the 
solid men enlisted in the new industry. 

Mr. Day: .Do you wish to be understood 
that youdo not think you can réduce-to 12 
pounds without destroying granulation. 

Capt Blakely; No sir, notentirely. My 
friend Mr. Porter has shown for instance 
that the saccharine matter in his syrap was 
strong enough to leave a portion of fhe su- 
gar that would crystallize over and above the 
glucose. If he had obtained all that would 
crystallize he would have had 7 pounds while 
what he really did get was just that much 
more sugar than glucose in the syrup. 

The President: Gentlemen of the Conven- 
tion, I believe that we owe Capt. Blakely a vote 
of thanks for what he has done to promote 
the sugar industry of Minnesota. He has in- 
vested money in this enterprise though with 
what success I know not, but I do know that 
with the aid of the Doctor (Wilhelm) and 
Mr. Jolly, he has given developed facts of 
great value to us. Indeed, it looks to me as 
if he has established what might be consid- 
ered the basis of our future success in this 
State. Surely we should not be discouraged 
with the results obtained in so poor a season 
as the last one. You can be sure that money’ 
is ready and waiting only for us to prove 
that this is a paying business. The refiners 
of the east are going to move west before 
long, and [ wouldsay to my friends here, 
push ahead and have no fear of asurplus 
stock or an overcrowded market, for the day 
when you might have enteijained that idea 
has gone by. I have seen the day when I 
have had to peddle my syrup from house to 
house, but I don’t do that now. I believe we 
are on the road to financial success. I be- 
lieve you agree. with me, and I believe that 
those who do not will be compelled to be- 
lieve it in one or two years more. 

Dr. Wilhelm: I would like to make one 
explanation of or rather an addition to what 
the Captain has said. The Captain made it 
very plain to you that he was thoroughly sat- 
isfied with the cane business as handled in 
the manner described. It can be done, no 
matter what the machinery is; if you make 
10 or 500 barrels and reduce it to the consis- 
tency the Captain speaks of—28 or 30 
Beaume, You can do this without difficulty, 
but when you carry it beyond that there is 
danger of caramelizing. 

A Member: I move the thanks of this 
Convention be tendered the proprietor of the 
Faribault Refinery. 


Maj. McDowell: I rise to second that 
motion, and for this reason. You all know 
probably that I was interested the last year 
in making sugar. Well I suppose I had no 
business to be in it, but be that as it may, [ 
built quite an establishment, put in 180 acres 
of cane, put up the mill, evaporators, vacuum 
pan and centrifugals and everything neces- 
sary to make sugar, and a large number of 
persons expected u great deal of me. Well 
when the season came around [ failed com- 
‘pletely, not from the reason that there was 
no sugar in the cane, but simply because I 
broke my mill down and lostmycrop. Iwas 
so sick and so disappointed with the experi- 
ence I had that I concluded to send my son 
out to see what other persons were doing. 
The first good news that came fo me was 
from this refinery at Faribault. He said they 
had been successful in making both sdgar 
and syrup and a first-class article and he gave 
me a description of the work done. I think 
that any person who will turn in in that way 
and drive such an undertaking through,-is 
entitled to the’thanks of this Convention 
and if there is any one who can pile it in 
any thicker than I can I want him to get up 
find take a hand. We needed enco 
ment and we have had it, and although the 
last season was a poor one, there has been 
such a stimulus given to the industry that 
since the Convention at Springfield, over 
8,000 acres of sorghum have been promised 
for next season, and the necessary machinery 
is now going in to work it up. (Applause). 

A Member: I move the Convention now 
adjourn until 9:30 to-morrow morning. ’ 

The motion was to and then at 10 
o’clock and 28 minutes the Convention ad- 
journed.—To BE CONTINUED, 
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[The Rurai World welcomes to the Grange 

communications from Missourt 

all parts of the Mississippi Valley from 

members of the order. Brief notes of what 

is going on én the order, or any matters per- 
fatning to ét will be cheerfully published.] 














Official Grange Paper. 
Ata meeting of the executive committee of 
the Missouri State Grange, held in the city of 


St. Louis on the 3d day of December, 1880— | 


‘ 





“We want to return to town immedi- 
ately,” cried Mr. Gage. 

“Ya-as, I s’pose so,” said cabby, slowly 
chewing a straw, “but I'll take my pay 
in advance, if it’s all the same to you, 
gents.” 

The governor growled somewhat be- 
tween his teeth and tendered him $5. 

“Taint enough,” said cabby contem pt- 
uously. 

“In heavens name, how far will your 
extortion go?” snorted the governor. 
“How much more do you want?” 

“Five hundred moge,” calmly replied 
the hackman. 

“Hey ?” shrieked Steve and the gover- 
nor. ; 

“Five hundred an’ not a cent less,” 
replied cabby. 

“How sir—er—damme, sir! how do you 
dare ask such a price for driving two 
gentlemen four or five miles?” spurted 
the governor. 

“I base my charge on ‘what the traffic 
| will bear, same as the railroads does,’” 
Teplied the hackman, witha grin. “If 
| taters is sellin’ in Los —— for fifty 

cents a bushel and at $3 a bushel at Tuc- 
son, you fellers charge the poor devil of 
|a rancher $2 50 a bushel to haul his ta- 
ters to Tucson and gobble all the profit. 
Now, I ain’t as hoggish asthat. I heer- 
ed Mr. Gage say if he could get into town 
by 3 o’clock he could make a thousand 
dollars, As there ain’t no- other hack 
here. I’m as good a monopoly for this 
wunst as any blasted railroad on earth ; 








H. Robertson, the lifelong attorney and rep- 


lature, as collector of the port of New York. 
This last nomination was opposed by the 
senators from New York, and when the 
power of the administration was put forth to 
compel its confirmation they resigned. To 
some extent this was the result of a contest 
for political patronage, but it is now sought 
to give this the complexion of a personal con- 
troversy ; those who know the under current, 
however, know that because Senator Conkling 
refused to support the monopoly candidate 
for president in the person of Mr. Blaine, 
that the monopoly element from that time 
‘declared war upon him. ‘The turning out of 
oftice before his term had expired of Collector 
Merritt, one of the best collectors that ever 
held the position, showed that the monopoly 
plan is to get control of the State Committee 
and have New York in line*of a monopoly 
candidate for the presidency in 1884. 


STRAWS. 


Not long since Senator Gordon, of Georgia, 
resigned, and Senator Brown was elected in 
his place. Senator Gordon became counsel 
of the railroad of which Senator Brown was 
president. 

During the senatorial elections last fall 
railroads made a strong effort, and succeeded 
in electing the following monopoly senators : 
Sewell, of New Jersey; Camden, of West 
Viginia ; Platt, of New York; Cameron, of 
Wisconsin and others, 

Under the guise of supporting the adminis- 
tration, the whole strength of the railroad 





but ain’t so greedy. I don’t want all 
you can make by usin’ my hack. I’m 
willin’ to get along with half.” 

With a dismal groan the governor and 
Steve emptied their pockets and counted 
out the money. 





| dein’ for years, an’ made your millions 


“Now, see here,” said cabby as he 
closed the door of the hack on his vic- 
tims. “I’ve done for wunst what you 
roosters day in an’ day out have been 


interest is now being put forth to secure the 
election of two railroad senators from this 
State. The legislative attorney of the New 
York Central Railroad, Mr. Depew, who has, 
perhaps, done more than any other man in 
the State to corrupt and degrade its politics, 
is already named as the most prominent can- 
didate, although this may, as in former con- 
tests, be simply to retire at the proper time 
and throw the railroad strength in favor of 
another less prominent railroad man. Alli- 
ances of all kinds are sought by the monop- 
olists; they have have but one standard: 
“Will he look after our interests?” and they 
know no party except as parties serve their 
purposes. The following from the Albany 


resentative of the same interest in the Legis- 


A Good Living for Some Lady. 


Any lady who desires to be independent 
and make a living by her labor, should put 
herself in communication with our business 
manager who has had consigned to him for 
sale a perfectly new and improved Lamb 
Knitting machine complete, with iron table, 
and all the necessary tools to make all kinds 
of knitted wove goods, from a mitten to give 
her lover, to a cloud to cover her blushes, and 
all that sort of thing. ‘The machine has nev- 
er been uséd, is in first-class order, makes all 
kinds of stitches, and being the best knitting 
machine made, recommends itself as being a 

ood investment. The origional cost was 
sixty-eight dollars, but this one will be sold 
for half that price. _We have but one for sale. 
Address this office. 

<-> 

: HEDGES’ NEW BOOK. 
Cou. Norman J. Couman: Where can I get | 3 
Hedges’ book on the manufacture of sorgo? | § 
What will itcost? Address, J. 8. McKrnsy, 
Caddo Grove, Johnson Co., Texas. 
Send $1 to I. A. Hedges, 2004 Broadway, |® 
St. Louis, Mo., and book will be forwarded | = 
by mail. 16-13 


© ewe eS 
Piles, Piles, | 
Drs. Wortman & Co., 906 Pine street, St. | 
Louis, Mo., positively cure piles without | 
knife or pain. Not a dollar unless cured. | 
Send for circular. Most useful implement in use. Saves sacks and labor in hauling grain. 

~<—_-+ | Costs less than stationary bin of same capacity. For descriptive circulars and 
Buy tbe Improved Howe Scales—acknow! |information, address 


edged the best made. Borden, Selleck & Co., | 
| WM. M. PRICE & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


general agents, St. Lonfk, Mo. 
Le 

The Greatest Discovery of the Age. County and Farm Rights for Sle. 
For over 34 years Dr. Tobias’ Venetian Lini- |} ——————_— —_—__———-— —-_ 
ment has been warranted to cure Croup, Colic, | 
Spasins, Diarrhea and Dysentery, taken inter- | 
_. and Sore Throut, Pains in the limbs, 

bronic Rheumatism, Old Seres, Pimple: 
Blotches and Swellings, externally and not « 
bottle has been :eturned, many families stating 
that they would not be w.thout it even if it wa: 
$10 a bottle. Sulu by druggists at 25c ard ic 
Depot, 42 Murray street, New York 


Brown’s Portable Grain Bin, 
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_ hosses, an’ as Guv’nor Stanford said in 


all the members being present—it was agreed 
to accept the proposition, submitted by Col. 
Norman J. Colman, for publishing the official 
communications in the Ruran Worip 
ser the two ensuing years. 

A. M. Correy, 

Secretary of Executive Committee. 

Knob Noster, Mo., December 6, 1880. 

Rolla State Grange Resolutions. 

The Missouri State Grange, at its late ses- 
sion at Rolla, unanimously adopted the fol- 

owing : 

Whereas, Couman’s Rurat Wortp was one 
of the first papers in Missouri to espouse the 
grange cause, and to urge the farmers of the 

~ to organize themselves into granges ; 
an 

Whereas, It has ever been the faithful, 
earnest and consistent friend of the grange 
and of the agridultutral classes of the State, | 
zealously laboring to advance every agricul- 
tural interest and to elevate the profession 
of agriculture to a higher standard ; there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Missouri State Grange 
cordially indorses CouMANn’s Ruzat Worip 
and recommends it to the support of the 
Patrons of Husbandry of the State of Mis- 
— ———— 0 <> 6 — 

DOES MIGHT MAKE RIGHT. |by it. I happen to be able to give youa 

: |small dose of yer own medicine for 

A HACKMAN WH® UNDERSTANDS THE) wunst, an’ I don’t want you to do no 
RULES OF RAILROAD TARIFFS. | kickin’, 1 know yeu can send me to Jail 

A communistic person identified with 
the dangerous classes of the Comstock | 
and notorious for his disregard of truth | 
and contempt for vested rights, has 
just returned from a trip to San Fran- 
cisco. This morning he endangered the 
good name of the Chronicle by entering} 
its editorial room. The nihilist declared | 
that he had “a good thing on Stanford | 
and Steve Gage,” but he supposed the 
Chronicle, like the rest of the corrupt/ 
and time-serving press, would be afraid | 
to publish it. 

“Teil your story,” said the editor with 
dignity, gazing inquiringly at the boot 
of the socialist, which was resting upon 
the editorial table. The boot remained 
there, however, while the following ri- 
diculous narrative was delivered : 

It’s fine weather at the bay and every- 
body who can afford it takes a spin oc- 
easionally out of the dust and heat. 
Last Saturday Stanfoygd and Gage were 
walking along Kearney street, and when 
they got to the corner of Bush the gov- 
ernor took off his‘hat, wiped his brow 
and remarked: 

“Steve, it’s too hot for anything. What 
do you say to a breath of fresh air?” 

“Have we time?” inquired Mr. Gage, 
pulling out his watch. So did the gov- 
ernor, who replied: 

“There isn’t anything very pressing 
for a couple of hours, I guess, and we 
may as well take a spin out to the park. 
It isn’t worth while to have out my 
horses. Let’s take a hack, and then we 
can enjoy a walk when we get there. 
It'll be better than riding around the 
drives.” 

So they got intoa coupe and were driv- 
en out to Golden Gate Park. At the en- 
trance the governor and Gage alighted. 

“What’s the fare?” asked the gover- 
nor. 

“Only $15, guv’nor. 

“What!” yelled Stanford and Gage in 
the same breath. 

“Fifteen dollars,” repeated cabby, un- 
buttoning his coat and spitting on his 
hands. 

“But my good man,” protested the 
governor, “such a charge is exorbitant. 
The law confines you to a reasonable 
price for your services, and you can be 
arrested and punished for such a viola- 
tion of the ordinance.” 

“Hang the law!” growled cabby. “My 
money bought and paid for this hack an’ 


his letter to the New York Chamber of 
Commerce, ‘the essence of ownership is 
contra,’ 

“Hem !” coughed the governor, looking 
slyly at Steve, who began to grin. “That's 
all well enough when applied to my rail- 
roads, but—but—er, now if yeu charge 
us fifteen dollars to bring us to the park 
what on earth would you charge us to 
take us to the Cliff House?” 

“Five dollars.” 


“Fromhere?”” 

“No; from the city.” a 

“But it’s twice the distance! 

“Yes, but its a competitive | 
Fifteen to the park, five to the Cliff. No 


for runnin’ my business og your princi- 
ples, but if you jails me I'Mhave to have 
yer blood when I get out, an’ don’t yer 
forget it.” 

Hereupon the hackman clapped the 
door to with a bang, and climbing to his 
seat drove at a rattling pace to the Pa 
where the sheriff was about to sell out 
poor Smith. Smith was a coal dealer 
who didn’t have special rates. 

When the nibilist had finished this ab- 
surd and libelous tale he took his foot 
off the editorial desk, laughed hoarsely 
and departed for the nearest saloon.— 
Virginia (Nev.) Chronicle. 


—_————_ oo 
Shall Monopolies Rule? 

To the Press and the People of the Uni- 
ted States: Recent political events have in- 
duced the National Anti-Monopoly League 
to call attention to some significant facts, in- 
dicating a settled purpose on the part of the 
great railway and telegraph monopolies, to 
secure control of the government of the 
United States. 

The decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in the granger cases, which 
affirmed the right of the people, through 
their legislatures, to control corporations, 
yas one of the most important declarations 
of public rights since the Declaration of In- 
dependenoe, and indications have since been 
frequent, that the monopolists have decided 
upon a settled programme to: 

1st. Elect a president in their interest. 

2d. Reconstitute the Supreme Court and 
reverse the granger decisions. 

3d. Pack the Senate of the United 
States. 

This would give them control of the Ex- 
ecutive, Judicial and Legislative departments 
of the government, and the production and 
commerce of fifty millions of people would 
be at the mercy of a few men who, to use 
the words of the United Senate Committee 
on transportation 1outes, “recognize no re- 
sponsibility but to their stockholders, and 
no principle of action but personal or cor- 
porate aggrandizement.” 

HOW THE PLOT DEVELOPED. 


They selected their candidates for Presi- 
dent, in the persons of James G, Blaine, 
Republican, and Samuel J. Tilden, Demo- 
crat. At the Republican National Conven- 
tion, held at Chicago, Mr. Blaine was sup- 
ported by the entire railroad element; the 
committee on platform and resolutions was 
packed in their interest, a prominent corpor- 
ation attorney being its Chairman, and with 
the aid of & leading Republican journalist, 
who is identified with corporate interests, all 
allusion to the most important question of 
the day was carefully suppressed. . The mili- 
tary and stalwart element was, however, solid 
for General Grant, and as neither side was 
strong enough to win, a compromise was 
made upon General Garfieid. 

The Democratic National Convention, 


dispatches of the N. Y. Times of May 19th, 
tells the story : 

“A gathering of administration men and 
Democrats was held in Senator Wagner’s 
rooms late in the evening, and while Senator 
Robertson’s health was being drank in one 
room, the list of men who were ready and 
willing to pledge themselves not to support 
an opponent of the administration for sena- 
tor lay upon a table in another room ready 
to receive new signatures.” 

Nore—Senator Wagner is President of the 
Vanderbilt Palace Car Company, and Chair- 
man of the Committee on Railroads in the 
New York State Senate. 

When Hon. Stanley Matthews was nomina- 
ted as a judge of the Supreme Court, an al- 
most unanimous protest came from all parts 
of the country ; the Judiciary Committee of 
the Senate, with the exception of a single 
member (Senator Lamar, of Mississippi), re- 
ported the nomination adversely, yet the mo- 
nopoly senaters, Republican and Dernocrat 
alike, voted solidly for his confirmation, and 
he was confirmed by a majority of “one vote.” 
A striking incident of the struggle was that 
the same two prominent journalists (Repub- 
lican and Democratic), who shaped the two 
national platforms above noted, were among 
his supporters. The following press com- 
ments are suggestive : 

“With the exception of where personal or 
corporate influences have ruled, the press, 
sinee the first nomination of Mr. Matthews, 
by President Hayes, has very generally op- 
posed his elevation to the bench. What are 
the potent influences at work which are so 
persistently pushing Mr. Matthews’ candi- 
dacy for the Supreme bench?*—N. Y. Daily 
Graphic. 
“No man since Taney’s time has gone on 
the bench against so general popular disap- 
proval,and if Judge Matthews, like Taney, 
carries the opinion which makes him objec- 
tionable mto a decision in the great case 
slowly being made up between the people 
and the corporations, the people will reverse 
Matthews’ decisions as they did Taney’s.”— 
Springfield Republican. 
The pros might be multip] ed indefinitely, 
but space will not permit. The purpose of 
this League is to call public attention to the 
designs of the monopolists upon the liberties 
of the people, and ask all patriotic citizens, 
to raise their voices to prevent their accom- 
plishment. Faithfully, &c., 
L. E. Cu1tTENLEN, 
President Anti-Monopoly League. 
Headquarters No. 7 Warren St., New York 
Noa 


The Railroads. 

The Atlantic Monthly is not consid- 
ered a communistic or socialistic jour- 
nal, nor “tainted” by the grange. Hear 
him: 

“Bancroft’s history of the United 
States and our railroad system were be- 
gun at thesame time. The history is 
not yet finished, but the railroads owe 
on stock and bonds $4,600,000,000, mone 


held at Cincinnati, we will dismiss with the |than twice our national debt of %2,220,- 
brief statement that the plans of the monop- | 000,000, and tax the people annually 
olists to nominate Mr. Tilden were spoiled | $490, 000,000, one and one-half times more 
by the refusal of an influential portion of|thangthe government’s revenue last year 
the New York Democracy to sustain him, re-| of $274,000,000. More than any other 
sulting in the nomination of General Han-|class, our R. R. men have.developed the 
cock. Here, too, the platform was manipnu-| country and tried its institutions. The 
lated in the interest of the monopolists by a| evasion of almost all taxes by the New 
prominent Democratic journalist, gssisted by | York Central Railroad has thrown 
delegates representing Corporate interests, | the people of New Y ork State more than 
and notwithstanding the earnest efforts of a|a fair share of the cost of government, 


oint.| 2 


few leading Democrats, the greatest and 
liveliest question of the day was dismissed 
with a half-halting sentence which might 
mean anything or nothing. 
THE SEQUEL 

Corporate sympathy seemed to lean more 
to the commu tom g than to the Democratic 
candidates ; at allgvents money flowed more 
freely in Republican than in Democratic 
channels, and Gen. Garfield was elected. 
hen came the interesting task of making a 
cabinet to suit all factions and interests. 
Corparate interests were recognized by giving 





hoggin about it. Through rates to the 
Chit local rates back to the park added 
—just as you fellers do when you charge 
$300 for drawing a carload of stuff from 
New York to ’Frisco, and make it $800 
if you drop the car at Elko, about 500 
miles nearer New York.” 

It was Steve’s turn to cough and the 
governor’s to grin. ; f 

“Well,” said the governor with a sigh, 
“take us to the Cliff.” 

At the Cliff House the governor and 
Stephen drank their beer and smoked a 
cigar, and listened to the barking of the 
seals, and filled their lungs with the sea- 
breeze. Suddenly Steve clapped him- 
self on the leg and cried out: 

“By Jove, governor! I forgot that lot 

y that 
of coal of Smith’s that the sheriff is to 
sell at 3 o’clock. .It’s2now. If wemiss 
. that, a chance to save at least a thousand 
delGoo gan on ried the governor 

“Good vens!” ¢ 

Beet Oh de 
. back at once. ver , driver 

“Here, sir,” auswered cabby, who had 

been agen | over the balcony parapet 


snatching out 


Mr. Blaine the first place, but Messrs. Win- 
dom, MeVeigh, Kirkwood and others who are 
believed to be independent of monopoly in- 
fluence were also selected and it is believed 
that as a whole the cabinet was fairly repre- 
sentative of the different sections and inter- 
ests. 
MONOPOLY ENOROACHMENTS. 

The enchroachments of the monopolists, 
howsver, soon n. The President’s in- 
augural address was studiously silent upon 
the great question, the reason for which may, 
perhaps, be found in the following from the 
N. ¥. Daily Graphic of March 5th: 

“The following is from the Washington 
press dispatches of ‘March 4th: Mr. Blaine 
and Mr. Reid, of the Tribune, were closeted 
with the President the greater part of the 
time yesterday.’ Can it be that this had any- 
thing to do with their being no mention in 
the ina <a the corpora- 
tions and the people 

Then wien the a, Stan- 
ley Matthews, as a judge o upreme 
Ooart ; Elliott F. Shepard, Mr. Vanderbilt’s 
son. in law, as U.S. District Attorney for the 


and illustrates some of the methods by 
which the rtch are making the poor poor- 
er. Violations of trust by credit mobi- 
liers, Jay Gould’s wealth and the pover- 
ty of Erie stockholders, such corruption 
of legislatures as gave the Pacific Mail 
its subsidies, and nick-named New Jer- 
sey “The State of Camden and Amboy,” 
are sins against public and private faith 
on a scale impossible in the early days 
of republics and corporations.” 


The statement being made in certain 
papers thatthe “agriculturists of the 
country” requested the re-appointment 
of Gen. Le Duc is an error. The “agri- 
eulturists of the country” neither “re- 

uested” nor aesired it. The National 
Grange requested it, but it was a mis- 
take on the part of the National Grxnge, 
and we doubt not that a majority 
of the members have seen their mistake 
before this, and, like sensible men, are 
very glad that their request was not 
granted, when that request was for 
something that would not have been 
good forthem. The request never met 
any enthusiastic echo among the sub- 
ordinate granges, and it is foolish now 
to go on growling about the refusal of 
the requests of “the agriculturists of the 
country” when those who keep their 
eyes opeh are well aware that 
was not.the choice of the “agricultur- 
ists” aforesaid. Instead of keeping up 
a growling for the sake of sticking to a 
mistake, let us rather do all we can to 
agsist the new commissioner—and if, 
after a fair trial he proves to be a fail- 
ure, it will then be time enough to 





OFFICE OF 

A.J. CHILD, 
GENERAL PURCHASING AGENT 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Corn Cultivators. 


The INDIANA Two Horse| 
walking cultivator. | 
[ron arch and beams, single} 
or split tongue as desired, re-| 
versible shovels, brake pin ate | 
tachments best material. Best 
made and finished of any cul- 
tivator in use. 


j 


Complete with double and! 
single trees, neck yoke and low| 
hitches, delivered on cars or! 
boat in St Louis for $17 50. 


=e 
Bull tongues extra per pair | 


$l 25, 


A. J. CHILD. 
aap 


SULKY HAY RAKES.) 


The 

rake. 

p.the past six years we 
have sold Thousands of these 
rakes with Perfect Satisfac- 
tion in every case. The Lock 
ever is Simple and Durable, 
Easily Managed and Certain 
in operation. The wheels are 
very high, admitting of 
the largest windrows. It 
has 20 oil tempered spring 
steel teeth, fastened in the 
rake head so as to _ pre- 
clude the possibility of| 
breaking. We guarantee satis- | 
faction. Price on cars or boat 
in St. Louis $23 00. 
Delivered in Kansas City, 


Hamilton sulky hay 





A. J. CHILD. 
ae. seamed 


Sorghum Mills, Evapora- 


tors Pans, and Fur- 


Chal 


Wheat, Corn, Oats, Tobacer, Wovu), Hides, Hemp, Broom Corn, 
Castor Beans, Flax Seed, Timothy, Red Top, Clover, Millet 
and Hungarian SEEDS, and all FARM PRODUCES will have 
our personal attcution on rc Geipt. 

Account of sales rendered promptly. Wheat sacks furnished those who desire to ship to us; 
jrent, Scents each. Sacks iur chi)meni vf Flax Seed and Cuctor Beans iurnished on same_ terms, 
| Burlape and Gunnies for Oxts and Corn furvisked at cost (sacks are sold with oats and corn.) 
| Wool sack» free fur chipmen:. tous. Sack, fur seed furnished at cost. Tixothy, Clover, Millet 
jand Buvgurian reeds are suid ‘sacks €xira.’’? > hippers are paid for sa-ks according to value. 


, When we sell the seed we get within one to two cents of cort ter sacks. Seed should be shipped 
in new cett méucks. In oO: mativn .s to the markets cheeriully given. Address 


WM. M, PRICE & CO, 
14 South Commercial Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





lenge Well Auger Company 


Manufacture the Well Auger that will bore anv kind ofear h- makes a well any size required— 
wnd is a pe foc: success in Quicksand und Hardpan; will easily make a deep well in one day. 

Our ( mbinea Msehine tor Horse Power. consist of beth Earmh-Bor ng and Rock-D-illin 
toos Tce Earth \uger is used tii reek is rea ned. when the rock -buring tou s are atiache}, and 
the boring continued tif) an rbondant supp!) of pure water is obtaiel 

Arte inn Well and Pios: ¢cung tools sor seam power @-pecialty. Our tools are equal to if not 
better, than those of avy manufacture in the United States, and prices below the lowest. Cata- 
log.es mailed iree. Add: ees. 


CHALLENGE WELL AUGER Co., 
1420 NORTH TENTH STREET, ST. LOUIS, 


VICTOR ONE-HORSE WHEAT DRILL. 
EW ALD OVER, 


Menulacturer of 
oed One-tbiorse Wheat 





MO. 


VICTOR Sand 5H 

For sowii g Wheat, 
Ba. sk Kye ana Oats 
in allow Ground 
and Standing Corn. 

Indianapolis, lud. 
Send for Circulars 

These goods can 
also be hac of 


Bauer & Walter 


t Louis, 


M 
31-13 eow ° 


. nN 
mare LONDON PURPLE, ™8« 
The best insecticide ever used for the destruction of the Potato Bug, Cotton Worm and 
Canker Worm. Sold by all wholesale druggists and stores throughout the United States. 
If not obtainable of nearest dealer, sand direct to sole manufacturers, 
HEMINGWAY'S LONDON PURPLE COMPANY (LIMITED), 
60 MARK LANE, LONDON, ENGLAND. 90 WATER ST., N. ¥., P. 0. BOX 990 
Prof. C. V. Riley says: “It can be more effectually sprinkled or sprayed on the plant 
than Paris Green, by virtue of its greater fineness.” 
Prof. C. E. Bessey says: “It quickly kills both the larvee and the winged insect.” 
Prof. A. J. Cook says: “With this cheap poison we have no longer reason to fear such 
enemies as the canker worm, ete.” eow-22-3-t 


Drills 


~~ 
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Mo., for points beyond, freight 
prepaid to Kansas City, for'| 
$24 00. 


THE MISHAWA 


We have the sole agency for the above celebrated farm wagon. It is made 
ifrom thoroughly seasoned Indiana timber, elaborately ironed and painted, and 


} 


warranied for durability and easy running qualities. We do not hesitate in say- 


nace Fixtures. We offer this 


chases of Cane Mills and Fix- 
tures, send to A. J, Child for 


e Duc]* 


Before making your pur- 


price list of Standard Sorg- 
hum Machinery, money saved 
for Farmers who can pay cash 
for goods. 

Binder Wire. 


Washburn & Moen, Brass 
Tag Binder Wire for any Ma- 
chine, dolivered on cars in St. 
Louis, Mo., at 10 cents per 
pound. Long spool 1&0 
pounds in a box. Short spoul 
200 pounds in a box. 

No boxes broken. 


‘ A. J. CHILD" 
209 ‘Market Street. 





72 aweek. $12aday at home easily ma 
Coote, outfit free. Address True & C 
ugusta, Maine. 9-52 











southern district of New York; and Hon. W. 





within ear-shot, “here, sir.’ 


make complaint.—Ohio Live Patron. 





$5 to $20ica" totem Stinsowgos. Pordand 


jing that it is fully equal to, if not the very best wagon in use. 


wagon, either wide or narrow track, with double bed, patent brake and spring 
seat, at the following prices, delivered on the cars in St. Louis, Mo.: 


23-inch Thimble Skein, complete...... 
o wo “ 


3-inch 
3)4-ineh 
344-inch 


“ “ “ 


“ “ “ 


Send for card giving full description. 


PIPER eae seria ck conan saaseenesa ee ¢ 


56 00 


A. J. CHILD, 
209 Market Street, St. Louis, M). 








THE TWO_STANDARD- BRED: TROTTING 
STALLIONS, 


SETH WARNER 


BY ETHAN ALLEN, anv 


MONITOR 
BY MERCHANT, 


will make the season of 1881 at the stables of the 
St Louis Nursery, on the Olive street road five 
miles from th St. Louio court house. at $25 the 
season Mares not pr: ving in toal can be re- 
turned free next year. Pasturage $1 50 per week. 
For further particular: address C. D. COLMAN, 
600 Olive street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Do Your Oy Printing $3. 





0. ( Self-inker $4 ) arger work. 
or young. Great paying business 
an for all or spare time. Send two stamps fora 
catalogue of all sizes 


Presse Cards, Paper, &e., 
Maaufacturers KELSE ¥ cb, Meriden, E Comme 
45-35 


BATHS--RUSSIAN & TURKISH 
When you go to St. Louis, dun’t fall to goto 
Prof. Wm. Roberson’s 
615 WASHINGTON AV., 

Under Lindell Butel, and try one of his 
TURKISH OR RUSSIAN BATHE 
And getashave n the 
FINEST BARBER SHOP IN THE WORLD 








WALTERBROWN&CO. 
WOOL COMMISION MERCHANTS. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
33" Consign ments solicited, 


Refer to R. W. Gentry, Pres. Mo. W. G. A- 
Sedatia, Mo. 

“« Otis D. Swan, Emporia Kan. 
23-13 


TURKISH BATH 


ESTABLISHMENT. 


mo. S11 N. Seventh Street, bet. Olive and Locus? 
GEO. F. ADAMS, M. D., SUPT. 
For Ladies. 
Monday, Thursday and Saturday Morin, 
from 9a. m. to 12m. 
For Gentlemen. 


From 7 a. m. to9p. m., excepting the abo 
hours for ladies. 
SUNDAYS: Gents from 7a. m. to12m. 


Wine for Sale. 
Consens Cutentie. La poems. va 
Seedlin ure ce. Aigo 
seve brandy Wiffeat oy the gallon or Barrel. 
ew warran 
16-tf JOHN T. WALTER, Baden, Mo. 
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June 30 
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Edited by George Husmann, ty naga of 
Pomology and Forestry, Columbia, : 
communications for this department should 
be addressed to him as above. 

_2 


The sixth annual meeting of the 
American Association} of Nurserymen 
opened at Dayton, Ohio, on the 15 inst., 
and continued in session three days 
The session was called to order by Pres- 
ident N. H. Albaugh, of Tadmor, Ohio, 
The first business was that of receiving 
and renewing memberships and the fol- 
lowing members were duly enrolled for 
the ensuing year by the secretary D, W. 
scott, of Galena, Ills. 
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“NURSERYMEN’S CONVENTION. 


MEMBERS. 


W. A. Little, Clifton, Kan. 

W. H. Muir, Chicago, Ill. 

B. B. Hance, Red Bank, N. J. 
Wyman Elliot, Minneapolis, Minn. 
N. H. Albaugh, Tadmor,-O. 

George W. Gilbert, Troy, O. 

E. H. McKnight, Troy, O. 

H. S. Lobell, Troy, O. 

McCullough, Troy, O. 

. A. Dreer, Philadelphia, Pa. 

_ A. Fisher, Denver, Ind. 

has. Gathridge, Christiansburg, O. 
T. Leman, Troy, O. 

V. Cotts, Lanark, Til. 

J. Israel, Beverly, O. 

A. L, Small, Kankakee, Ill. 

Harvey Benton, Savannah, O. 

H. T. Hillenmeyer, Lexington, Ky. 
Hoover & Gaines, Dayton, O. 

W.S. Stebbins, Lebanon, O. 

M. C. Bower, New Carlisle, 0. 
Jacob W. Manning, Reading, Mass. 
Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, N. Y. 
Nathan Moore & Sous, Sidney, O. 
N. Ohmer & Sons, Dayton, O. 

E, Bonner, Xenia, VU. 

Leo Weltz, Wilmington, O.-: 

Bash & Son & Meisnger, Bushburg, Mo 
William Kramer, Dayton O. 

Baird & Tuttle, Bloomington, Itl. 
Sinnock & Co., Quincy, IIl. 
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8. 
. M. 
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D. A. 
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|(laim to be above the law that 


Mr. Stevenson suggested that the ex- 
cursion to the Soldiers’ Home be made 
at2 o’clock instead of 2:30 Thursday. 
This was made as an amendment and 
adopted at the motion of Mr. Husmann 
With the report of the committee. 

Mr J..J. Harrison, of Painsville, Pa., 
then read a paper on 

RAILWAY TRANSPORTATION: 

Mr. Harrison condemned the tardi- 
ness of railway companies in forward- 
ing freight; that often the tree ship- 
ments were held six weeks or more, so 
that they became of no use to the cor- 
signee ; yet if returned the shipper was| 
liable for the costs of freight, and it was 
collected of him. There ought to be, he 
thought, some remedy for this. He re- 
lated several instances, one of which 
was a shipment of a car of trees to Salt | 
Lake City, April 22nd, that on June 8th | 
had not yet reached its destination; 
other instances were given where thirty 
or forty days were required for the de- 
livery ofa shipment of trees to five hun- 
dred miles. He asked if the railways 
are not public highways, and the owners 
in Some way responsible to private in- 
terests. They cut through our home- 
steads, said he, and our gardens, and 

n to b 1 overns 
the individual. Every article of neces- 
sity and luxury is ina measure taxed 
by them. The speaker read an extract 
from Harper’s Weekly defining the 
power of railroads and their injurious 
influence. Its enforcement of unequal 
tariffs and giving preferancesto dlffer- 
ent localites of the country and their pro- 
duction ; controlling legislation by the 
voes of their yy omy and feeing 
law ers, SO that they lose their impar- 
‘ial views and are influenced when they 
become judges on the bench in the va- 
rious courts of law. 

The president remarked that this 
opened the discussion of the question of 
general transport tion as affecting nur- 
servmen., : 

Professor Husmann said he was very 
glad to see this question brought before 
the association. It seems as if we are 








D. & H. Brown, Brandt, O. 

F. A. Fissell & Bro., New Carlisle, O. 
Thos. Brown & Sons, Medway, O. 

A. R. Whitney, Franklin Grove, Ill. 
H. C. Graves & Sons, Sandwich, Il, 
E. A. Eickhoff, Indianapolis, Ind. 

J. I. Maxwell, Geneva, N. Y. 

E. T. Stephens, Crete, Neb. 

Thos. Bigger, Manchester, O. 

E. McBeth, Springfield, O. 

Geo. Hemm, Sidney, O. 

Rosebank Nurseries, A. W. Webb, secre- 


tary, Nashville, Tenn. 


8. Bock, Miamisburg, O. 

F. G. Withoft, Dayton, O. 

H,. C. Diers, Walton, Ky. 

J. Van Lindley, Greensboro, N. C. 

Smith & Powell, Syracuse. N. Y. 

L. G. Bragg & Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Franklin, Davis & Co., Baltimore, Md., and 


Richmond, Va. 


tion, read his repo 


E, Moody & Sons., Lockport, N. Y. 
D. E. Peters, Osborn, O. 

G. Freeman, Tadmor, O. 

Albertson & Hobbs, Bridgeport, Ind. 
J. L. Swallow, Iamtown, O. 

Heikes Nurseries Co., Dayton, O. 
Norman J. Colman, St. Louis, Mo. 
Hiram Bowhall, Painesville, O. 

L. Green, Perry, O. 

W. G. Grazeur, Goodland, Ind. 

W. H. Mann, Gilman, Il. 

John Mishiosky, Marysville, Kas. 
Geo. Husmann, Columbia, Mo. 

R. D. Reynolds, Buffalo, Mo. 

C. D. Zimmerman, Kaneaster, O. 

L. H. Anderson, Union Springs, N. Y. 
Jones & Rouse, Rochester, N. Y. 
Randolph Peters, Wilmington, Del. 
J. D. Fredway, Brandt, O. 

Hiram Lewis, Dayton, O. 

J. B. Whitney & Sons, Montville, O. 
D. W. Scott, Galena, Ill. 

Isaac Freeman, New Carlisle, O. 

F. K. Jewett, Sparta, Wis. 

J. Jenkins, Winona, O. 

T S. Hubbard, Fredonia, N. Y. 
Richardson Nichols, Geneva, N. Y. 
Bouman & Brockbill, Donnelsville, O. 
Peter Henderson, N. Y. 

Thomas Meehan, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bergman Miller, Kensey’s Station, O. 
C. H. Whiting, Berlinville, O. 
Thomas Mitchell, Hillsboro, O. 

C. S. Pickett, Clyde, O. 

Nicolle & Ruscem, Louisville, Ky. 
Storrs and Harrison, Painesville, O. 
Gulic & Barnes, Bevis, O. 

P. Morgan, Columbus, O. 

Steven Hathaway, Muncie, Ind. 

W. W. Carr & Co., Yellow Springs, O. 
C. L. Watrow, Des Moines, Iowa. 

E. G. Hill, Louisville, Ky. 

S. H. Garrett, Mansfield, O. 

S. R. Fergus, West Charleston, O. 
Geo. W. Campbell, Delaware, O. 

J. W. Stillman, Troy, O. 

F. Pentland, Lockland, O. 

C. A. Reeser, Springfield, O. 

T. W. Guy & Son, Kimmswick, Mo. 
Miller & Hunt, Chicago, Ill. 

S. S. Jackson, Cincinnati, O. 

Geo. L. Miller, Butler, O. 

York Nursery Co., Ft. Scott, Kas. 
M. Barnes & Co., Groesbeck, O. 
Jno. G. Heinel, Terre Haute, Ind. 

J. C. Vanghan, Chicago, Ill. 

Halleck & Jhorpe, Queens, L. I., N. Y. 
B. K. Bliss & Sons, New York City. 
H, Augustine, Normal, Ill. 

W. H. Smith, New Carlisle, O. 

G. J. Carpenter, Bower, Neb. 


Mr. A. R. Whitney, Treasurer of the Associa- 
‘or the past year, showing 


a favorable financial condition of the society. 
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The following committees were appointed 
COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS. 
G. E. Meissner, Missouri. 
Franklin Davis, Maryland. 
8. D. Bear, Ohio. 
J. V. Lindlay, North Carolina. 
W. H. Manan, Illinois. 
ON ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Thomas Meehan, Pennsylvania. 
Geo. Weltz, Ohio. 
O. W. Webber, ;Tennessee. 
F. F. Stephens, Nebraska. 
-A. Curtis, Iinois. 
OW. R. Smith, New York. 

W. Manning, Massachusetts. 

. G. Bragg, Michigan. 
ON EXHIBITS. 


‘J. Maxwell, New York. 
Randolph Peters, Delaware. 
Prof. Geo. Husmann, Missouri. 
The society then adjourned until 2:30 p. m. 
-AFTERNOON SESSION. 
“he convention being called to order 


»y the president, Mr. Webber of;Nash- 


Vilb, read the report of the Committee 
1 Order of Business for the day and 
‘Yetiag, . The report ‘recommended 
ta be speoches should not be longer 
Adan minutes. 


obliged to submit calmly to all the im- 
positions of railroads. There should be 
|some means of compellnig them to ful- 
fill their portions of contracts. He 
|could cite fifty inatances of delays in 
transportation for months, where there 
| were losses direct from the goods, and 
jalso indirectly to their trade. Even 
| when shipments of only a hundred miles 
are made five or six days in advance to 
| wllow for delays, they still arrive late. 


of low lands and shallow waters, when 


about 
colder, vegetation reced southward, and 


tion of the frigid and temperate zones. 


READJUSTMENT OF VEGETATION. 


The professer spoke first of the great 
law of change, universal and eternal. 
Ata time when America was composed 


warm currents of air were blown from 
tropic to poles, there were found trees 
growing in Greenland and about the) 
north =. which are now found only} 
he equator. As the lands arose, 

and the climate in the north became 
| 





great changes took place in the vegeta- 


Trees which once grew in abundance 
all over this country are now found only | 
in certain sections. Of fifteen oaks grow- | 
ing on the Pacific coast, not one is found | 
native east of the Mississippi river. 

Plants of small size get less credit for' 
the change, and consequently in Europe 
and America we find many plants which ! 
are native in Asia, and we are able to! 
trace relationship between more than! 
one-third of the plants growing in the! 
eastern and western hemispheres. | 

The speaker referred to the fact that 
very few native indigenous plants be- 
come weeds, while foreign plants intro-| 
duced here do very frequenily become | 
weeds. He referred to several of our| 
commonest weeds as instances of this 
fact. Oats grow as weeds in the Island 
of Juan Fernandes. The original of the 
potato is still found in New Mexico and 
the Guano Islands. 

All of this goes to show that plants 
which flourish in the south will grow 
just as well in the northern States on the 
same isothermal line, making certain al 
lowance for the difference of soil. 

With a higher civilization and a better 
culture of land there should be no star- 
vation in Ireland to-day. Ireland ought 
to raise more potatoes than it does, and 
it would do it with the proper culture. 

The speaker vow ce next to the 
wholesale destruction of forests in the 
west for the sake of the timber and the 
ground, and pointed tothe evils arising 
therefrom. 

With the cultivation for a long time, 
certain spots will be exhausted. Farm- 
ers should be impressed with the idea 
that soil should be constantly covered 
with vegetation. When land becomes 
exhausted it should be put in some good 
fertilizing vegetation. 

Farmers ee to plant trees along 
the roads and along streams running 
through their farms. 

Then the speaker discussed the kind 
of trees best to be planted. He recom- 
mended oaks over evergreens. There are 
three hundred species of oaks, seventy- 
one of walnuts, sixteen of elms, thirty 
of ash, only two of liquid amber, and fif- 
tv of maple. He thought that the price 





| Is it not time nurserymen should, as a 
| body, seek some redress from the injur 
' Another grievance in Missouri was 
| said, that the roads charge double first 
iclass freight for all goods packed in 
| bales, and still make the shipper res- 
| ponsible for all risks. 
| Mr. Peter Henderson, of New York 
|desired to ask, merely as a question, 
| what was the cause of the delay? Was 
it not to the interests of the railroads to 
| make the shipments as fast as possible ? 
| Mr. Meehan, of Pensylvania, found 
ino redress in the suggesstion that the 
| States should take railroads into their 
jhands. A freight agent said to him, 
that in shipments by slow rate freight, 
|the time is necessarily uncertain, and 
the rates are low for the purpose of 
competition. Mr. Meehan founda rem- 
edy in fast freight lines. In these the 
roads gauranteed the delivery of goods 
at astated time, and he had always 
found it nage a 

Mr. Jenkins, ef Iowa, thought Mr. 
Meehan had the advantages of compe- 
ting lines living at Philadelphia; in 
the west, nurserymen were without 
‘this advantage. 


said that he had suffered similarly from 
these delays and referred to a suit 
brought by him to recover damages and 
without result. 

Mr. Webber, of Tennessee, advocated 
a kindly and temperate view of these 
grievances. He would like to see the 
combined Association of Nurserymen 
'take proper measures in this matter, 
| and he introduced the following reso- 

lution: 

That a committee -be appointed by 
this association of two members from 
| each State, to collect statistics showing 
|the amount of freight shipped by nur- 
|serymen, and to present the statistics 
|at meetings of railway freightmen and 
| other railway officers, showing the need 
= more attention to freight rates, trees, 
| ete. 
| Mr. Webber thought this would call 
| notice to the subject and would secure 
| respectfui attention. 
| The president in putting the resolu- 
| tion commended it by saying that he 
| had always found freight agents ready 
| to listen to any grievances, and to at- 
tend to them. 

Mr. Barry of Rochester, N. Y., said 
that the past year the facilities of the 
roads seem insufficient to meet the de- 
mands on them. Even fast freights he 
said had failed, and the Merchants Des- 
patch, regarded as one of the most relia- 
ble, he mentioned as an instance. 

Mr. Reynolds, of Missouri, said he 
had suffered largely in shipping goods. 
| He thought the better policy was to re- 
|spectfully call the attention of the au- 
| thorities to thatabuse. He thought the 
east had far better advantages than the 
west in greater competition. He sug- 
gested that Mr. Webber’s committee be 
empowered to draw up an address to 
the railroad companies, 

Mr. Moody, of New York, endorsed 
what had been said in calling the at- 
tention ‘of railway authorities in a bus- 
iness-like way to this subject. He was 
not afraid of corporations, and believed 
the richer they became the better. He 
thought there were many abuses in 
freight shipments, but he believed the 
roads would always redress them when 
the facts were fairly presented. 

The president called attention to the 
time of the day and other subjects to 
be discussed. 

Hrof. Husmann suggested that a re- 
sponsible commission house at the 
points of transfers, to look after the in- 
terests of shippers, was calculated to im- 
prove affairs. He had not found any 
remedy in fast freights, and in many 
instances could not profit by them. 

Mr. Meehan suggested that the. value 
of shipments to be collated in the sta- 
tistics by the committee should also in- 
clude, if possible, the space taken by 
such shipments. 

The resolution of Mr. Webber was put 
by ag resident and adopted. 

Mr. Stephens suggested the amount 
of losses should also be collected by this 
committee. 














\its value to cabinet-makers. 


79 
a. ‘eight species of bass wood or linnet, six 


Mr. Van Lindley, of North Carolina, | 


of maple wood will soon rise because of 
There are 


of magnolia, and a very fine species call- 
ed the tulip tree. This is atree of the 
highest class. It is anative of America 
but is fast becoming extinct. Prof. Mor- 
gan recominended the planting of this 
beautiful and valuable tree to preserve 
it from total extinction. 

The speaker next touched upon the 
subject of the multiplication of species. 
Of the rose there were thirty original 
species, while, owing to the great extent 
to which the multiplication of these spe- 
cies has been carried, a recent botanical 
work of high rank described one hundred 
and eighty species and enumerated two 
hundred and fifty more. This is all 
well enough, and the professor recom- 
mended its further cultivation. 

The speaker closed with an appeal to 
nurserymen to take care that they kept 
the responsibility intrusted to them, of 
the readjustment of vegetation upon the 
earth, by preventing valuable trees and 
plants from becoming extinct and by re- 
planting in parts of the country trees 
|which were once native all over the 
country, but which are now confined to 
certain regions. 

After Prof. Morgan had sat down a 
unanimous vote of thanks was given 
him for his excellent paper. 

Mr. Zimmerman next read a paper on 
“Insects injurious to nursery stock— 
the best methods for destroying them.” 

Mr. Zimmerman’s paper was a pretty 
full discussion of insect pests common 
in nurseries and the best means of get- 
7 rid of them. 

lant lice, stock like and root lice are 
the worst pests of the nursery. So rap- 
idly do these increase that in one season 
/one female green-fly will lay 6,000,000,- 
|000 eggs. Soaps and carbolic acid 
sprinkled over the leaves are the best 
jremedies for these. 
| Paris green and water will destroy 
'moth and budeworms, but to pick off 
| the leaves is better. Grub worms are 
‘another bad species of nursery pests. 
|Grub worms stay in the ground three 
|years and eat the roots of trees, and 
ithen become beetles, which eat the 
leaves of trees. To kill these, apply lin- 
seed oil on the leaves. Slugs can be 
killed by unslaked lime dusted on the 
leaves in the evening—not during the 
day. Red spiders in the green-house, 
and in dry seasons in the open air, are 
very destructive. Soap and carbolic 
acid, Paris green and London purple 
jare the best remedies for insects, when 
| strong poisons can be applied. Oilsare 
| most destructive for insects. 
| Mr. Barry of New York, asked what 
the name of the worm is that 1s destroy- 
ing the apples. Itis along black worm, 
with three pairs of legs on each end and 
none in the middle. 


Prof. Henderson of New York, rec- 
ommended white hellebore for slugs and 
caterpillars. He spoké of the great dan- 
ger to plants in the use of poisons, 
which, while killing the worms, often 
destroy the plants. 

Mr. Manning said the worm described 
by Mr. Barry is the canker worm. 

Mr. Peters of Delaware, recommend- 
ed either whale oil soap or London 
purple for the destruction of slugs. 

Mr. Haines of New Jersey, did not 
think the worm spoken of by Mr. Barry 
is the army worm. 

Mr. Israel of Ohio thought the worm 
the old “measuring-worm.” 

Mr. Hobbes of Indiana, said he was 
often troubled with the “wolly-avis” on 
apple trees. 

Mr. Harrison recommended wood 
ashes for their destruction. 

Mr. Mahisky of Kansas, asked for a 
remedy for the apple tree borer. 

Mr. Zimmerman replied that there 
are two kinds of borers: The round- 
headed borers attack the tree at the col- 
lars and remain in the tree three years. 
They may be destroyed by tar poe 
The flat-headed borer may be kil by 
soap. It remains in the tree one year. 

At 5:15 the meeting adjourned to 
meet at Association Hall at 7:30 p. m, 


EVENING SESSION 
Owing to noise from the street the 











The next ee a order was a paper 
| by Professor A. P. Morgan on 


- 


convention decided to continue its ses- 


by 


|sion at the Y. M. C. A. Hall which was! 


tendered them by Mr. Sinclair, and the| 
evening session was held there instead 
of at the City Hall. | 

The convention was called to order | 
o'clock. He then introduced Ma 
Hosier of Da 
follows with 


A WELCOME ADDRESS: 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the As- 
sociation: 
In behalf of the local committee who 


yor 


rangement for this convention, and in 
behalf of the citizens of Dayton, I have 
the honor to bid you a cordial welcome. 


Malching Apple, Orchards. 
Having an orchard which, from its 


age and situation should be fruitful and 


productive, but had generally been 


Mr. Albaugh in the evening at 8/ neither, I was led to try an experiment, 


with the hope that it might be followed 


yton, who proceeded a8 }y peneficial results. After pruning 
the dead wood and scraping off the moss 


which was beginning to grow plentifully 
upon the trunks and branches, I apPlied 
five tons of salt hay which was left in 


, have had in charge the matter of ar-/ the barn and for which there was nosale, 
at the rate of a hundred weight or a lit- 
tle more to each tree as a mulch, exten- 


I congratulate you, gentleman, upon| ding 1t six or eight feet from the trunk 


the rapid growth and progress of your 


all around thetree. The result has been 


milk cow, and 501bs more than the oth- 
ercow. Thus, ina few years her butter 
alone will pay her cost, and_her calves 
will be worth twice as much as those of 
the blue-milk cow. More attention 
should be paid to rai.inz heifer calves 
from those cows that give a large flow 
of rich milk. 


YOUNG MEN AND OTHERS 

We send on tria! tor thiity days our Electro- 
Voltaic lts, Bands, and Suspensories, to 
young men andothers suffering age weaknesses 
nervous debility, lost vitality, lost manhood, 
and many other diseases. We guarantee speed 
cures and complete restoration of man ood. 
Address without delay, 

VOLTAIC BELT CO., Marshall, Mich. 
Dr. Whittier, 619 St. Charles st., St. Louis, 
cures all impediments to marriage, blood dis- 
eases, etc. Moderate charges. Safe medi- 





association since its formation some|that from presenting a sickly appear-|cines, Pamphlet or consultation free. Oall or 


five years ago. 

The industries which you represent, 
combining the nursery, floral and seed 
trades, are not only of great importance 
commercially, but the propagation and 
culture of the great variety of luscious 
fruits and beautiful flowers has reached 
such a o~ degree of excellence as to 
entitle the business to rank as an art. 

The varying conditions of climate, 
soil, and habits of insects, require at 
your hands the application of science to 
effect desired results, which is art, and 


of fruits especially are given to the 
world from time to time, while many 
of the older varieties pass out of favor 
with — and the consumer. 

Your energy and zeal have wrought 
changes more beneficial and delightful 
than the alchemist ever dreamed of. 

Let us hope, gentlemen, that you may 
with good cheer and profit, ply your 
vocation as long as humanity’s mouth 
waters for delicious morsels, and we 
know that flowers of celestial perfume 
and fruits and ambrosia] flavor shall be 
ours to enjoy. 

I trust your sojourn in our city may 
be pleasant, and that your sessions may 
result in much that is profitable and en- 
tertaining. 

The city of Dayton is beautifully 
situated on the banks of the Miami riv- 
er. You have doubtless heard of the 
wonderful fertility of the soil of our 
Miami Valley. Our city is the center 
ofalarge nursery trade, second in its 
extent, we believe, to the city of Ro- 
chester. 

Therefore, let me assure you that Day- 
ton is interested in your noble work, 
and again let me bid you hearty wel- 
come, and extend to you the hospital- 
ities of our city. 

RESPONSE BY THE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. Albaugh, in behalf of the society, 
responded to Mayor Hosier: 

Some fanciful writer, he said, has 
taught that the physical outline of a 
country has much to do with the char- 
acter of the people. The speaker cited 
Switzerland as an example of this. Her 
mountain surroundings had rendered 
her people independent and liberty lov- 
ing. From this he referred to the situ- 
ation ef Dayton, in the Miami Valley, 
and the lavish fertility of its soil, which 
must in consequence correspond with 
the hospitality of the people of the city. 
The origin of the Nurserymen’s Asso 
ciation he humorously traced back to 
Noah after he had made his excursion 
in the ark, and still further#to Adam as 
the first of nurserymen. The nursery- 
man’s profession is a peculiar one. He 
must be a lover of nature; he is a 
botanist to some extent. He may net 
have studied the books, but he has 
studied nature. When the plants show 
their verdure, there is a love in seeing 
the crop grow, but the nurseryman has 
the loye of a parent for it; he has 
handled it, cared for it, followed them 
in each successive stage of growth, as 
that of a child. He is a man of experi- 
ments, and this makes his business near 
and dear to him. 

The speaker referred to the results ef- 
fected by the nurseryman. The peach, 
with its stone and only a slight puckery 
covering to it, and the hard, bitter pear 
have already developed by long patience 
into the luscious fruit they now are. He 
apostruphized the works of the fruit 
tree agent and the results of his untir- 
ing efforts, and closed with the hope 
that his shadow might never grow less. 
If this convention, he said in conclusion, 
had suggested a single thought, given a 
single new impetus to the cause of hor- 
ticulture, it had not been in vain. 


HYBRIDS. 

The. president then announced the 
next business would be the address of 
Mr. Thomas Meehan on “Hybrids.” 

Mr. Meehan said: An author begins 
anew work with a preface, and he 
thought that a speaker should be allow- 
ed the same privilege. He corrected 
the misunderstanding that a bybrid 
necessarily meant something that was 
sterile. Mr. Darwin, he said, in a letter 
to the speaker, had expressed surprise 
that anyone had attributed to him 
such an idea, 

There are no species or genera in na- 
ture. They are merely the groups 
brought together by man to assist.1n his 
studies. The variations aresuch as en- 
able us to distinguish one from another. 
The speaker referred to the usual garden 
fuchias as the highest production of the 
plain large fuchias of Chili and Peru. 
In geraniums there are several hundred 
species in the Cape of Good Hope, and 
all those species are capable of repro- 
duction, Thespeaker then traced, in an 
interesting manner, the history of the 
common domestic fruits showing that 
they were all hybrids, refuting, however, 
the idea that hybrids aresterile. In the 
same manner he traced the species of 
forest.trees, saying there was little trace 
of hybridization among them. There are 
individual variations, but these are not 
hybrids. No individual reproduces it- 
self exactly alike, In birds he referred 
to the pigeon of which there was but 
one original species, but all the various 
species of to-day have been derived from 
the wild rock pigeon, all of which goes 
to show there are no distinct species in 
nature, but all simply variations. The 
pansy, in its wild state, was no longer 
than a violet. yet it has been crossed 
and reproduced iu variations two inches 
in diameter, but no longer at any time. 

The president announced that themem- 
bers would meet at the Union Depot 
at 20’clock to’ visit the Soldiers’ Home 
and there being no further business be- 
fore the convention, an adjournment 
was taken until morning. 

Report of committee and election of 
officers 
Visit to the National Soldiers’ Home, 
near Dayton at 2 p. m. 

Market Gardening around New York 
City— Peter Henderson, N. Y. Discus- 
sion at 7:30 p. m, 








For sheep b tten by dogs and all open sores On 
animals, from any cause, use Stewart’s Healing 
Powder; 50e abox. % F0-26 


ance they have now every appearance 
of perfect health; the moss has disap- 
peared and the trees are beartng as a 
general thing very full this year. So 
reat is the change that people who 
ave noticed it are led to inquire what 
has brought it about. I believe that 
mulching is of great value toan orchard. 
It has all the benefit of plowing, with 
none of its disadvantages; keeping the 
surface mellow with no damage to the 
roots by the plow, or to the trunk or 
branches by the team. It keeps down 


thus it is that new and better varieties|the grass and invites the earthworm to} 


work the soil fine and rich. It tends to 
retain the moisture for a much longer 
time, and remedy ina great measure 
the evil effects of drougth. The fruit 
that falls upon it is not bruised: It is 
the way nature adopts to manure and 
enrich the forest trees. 

So well am I convinced of the benefits 
and value of mulching, that I believe 
salt hay or any coarse fodder is of as 
much value used in this way as it is to 
be fed to animals. My attention was 
first called to the subject by seeing it 
done by those who collect drift hay along 
the edges of the marshes, and who were 


once been well done, it may be easily 
kept up by small annual additions. It 


branches 


deal of refu 


of such matter which | 
collected until a trial has be 
—Germantown Telegraph. 


applying it in this way. After it has 


would be well to extend it so far as the 
xrow. Chip dirt anda great 
K se matter about the farm 
might be used to advantage in this 
way. Noone will realize the amount 
be easily 
en made. 


14-52 
or 
Carbolic Sheep Dip is the best. Addresg 
G. Millinckrodt & Co., St. Louis, send for cir- 
culars. 


write. 


—<— 
Over 165,000 Howe Scales have been sold. 
Send for catalogue to Borden, Selleck & Co., 
general agents, St. Louis, Mo. 











Nursery of Mo. Agr. College 


We are prepared to supply the trade witha 
fine stock of apple, peach, plum, pear, quince 
and apricot trees; ulso small fruits in variety at 


wholesale rates. Address 

oui Reet SS entee ne 

u ment Pomology and!Forestry. 
Columbia” March 15th, 188.) - 


Sharpless. Longtellow and “Warren 


strawberries, three of the largest and best a 
fifty cen s per dozen or $3 hundred. Ad- 
dress COLMAN’S NURSERY, 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Strawberry — Raspberry, 


musk ont Graz ets Sut 
sonable prices ; e@ leading V: eties. - 
SAMUEL MILLER, Bluffton, 








Mo. 





American Grape Growing 
AND 
Wine Making. 


By GEORGE HUSMANN. 


Theauthor has tried to give all the latest expe- 
riences in Americhn grape growing and wine- 
making, gathered uuring a practice of ever 2¢ 
years; and correspondence and sketches from 
many of the most eminent grape growers of 
other States, contained in the appendix, adc 





greatly to the interest o1 the book 





The Poultry Dard, 


Price, Landsomely illustrated and bound n 
cloth $1.50, post paid. 

For sale by Orange Judd Co., New York, pub- 
lishers, or by the suther, 

tf GEORGE HUSMANN, Columbia, Mo. 








Milk for Fattening Fowls. 


of fattening quickly, 


run until wanted for use on the table 


hesitatingly, recommend plentyof milk 
in any state 
should be f 


Poultry Yard. 


What a different taste a fine, nicely 
and quickly-fatted fowl has, when ser- 
ved on the table, compared with one 
which has been forced to scratch for all 
its living, and then be consigned to the 
spit in anything but a fit condition for 
food. Farmers realize the importance 


when feeding 
beeves for the butcher, yet many do not 
seem to realize the fact that what holds 
with that kind of meat is equally true 
when applied tofowls. Tenderness and 
juiciness are results of fattening quick- 
iy, while mere ordinary flavor and want 
of tenderness result from letting fowls 


To enable one to fatten fowls or chicks 
quickly, it is absolutely necessary to 
give such food as will accomplish the 
purpose best, and to this end, we un- 


from fresh to thick. This 
ed in connection with a 
grain diet, for one Sounteracts any pos- 
sible deleterious influeiices of the other. 
If kept in a darkened place and fed un- 
sparingly on milk, with grain food in 
the proper proportions’ you will soon 
have something very choice to set upon 
your tables to your friends, as well as 
to your family. When milk is fed no 
water is required for fattening fowls.— 


Geo. Husmann, Professor Pomology and 
Forestry. 
G. C. Swallow, Dean Agricultural College, 


NURSERY OF THE 


Mo. Agricultural College, 


COLUMBIA, MO. 


We would respectfully solicit the puvanage of 
the public, and are now preparedt ill all or- 
ders for fruit and ornamental! trees, shrubs and 
plants witn strictly first-class stock of best qual- 
ity and guaran true toname. The necessity 
of such an establishment in our State has lon 
been felt by the many, who have ordered thets 
fruit nnd ornamental trees from the Inany unre 
liable agents and tree dealers who have flooded 
the State, resenting uistant nuyseries, and 
often seiling unreliable stock at exorbitant prices, 
We want a reliable local agent in every town 
and settlement in the State, and are now ful)7 
prepared to fill orders for any and all articles b 
our line, at wholesale or retail, Al) who desir: 
an agency or wish to order fruit trees and othe: 
8 direet, will please address 
GEORGE HUSMANN, 
Superintendent of Nursery, Columbia, Mo. 


E. T. Hollister & Co, 


Fruit and Produce 


Commission Merchants, 
805 and 807 Broadway, St. Louis, Mo, 
18-52 


AGENTS WANTED—LIFE AND ADVEN- 
TURES OF FRANK AND JESSE 


JAMES taz YOUNGER BROS. 














The noted Western Outlaws By Hon. J. A 

Dacus, PhD, A trueand thrilling account (il- 
lustrated) of their bold operations for 15 years in 
20 States and Territories, baffling detectives and 
officials of the law Best Sel'ing Book of the 





he Buirp. 


zou 50,000 sold in 9 moths; 50 cents for outfit. 
150 for sample copy__ Liberal terms to agents 





Butter Cows. 


follewing ststement: 


6th and her dam Pansy. 
Lady Mel 2nd traces back to Pansy 6th 
She was also sired by Albert and gave 


week, 3 lbs per day. 
The famous Jersey cow, Annie Logan 


was certified by Dr. John 8. Wilson, of 


three months, during which period her 


apair of bull calves last January that 


very fine animals. 
meanscommon. Attorey-General Har- 
din’s Jersey heifer will be one of the 


age; and her progeny will be sought for 
years hence, just as the descendants of 
ansy now are, and those of Annie Lo- 
gan, Eurotag and Jersey Belle of Scit- 
e are now beginning to be in demand 
at fancy prices. Eurotas gave 768 lbs of 


uate gave 705 lbs, ard Pansy 574 Ibs. 
The true test of cow’s butter capacity is 
from calf to calf. The year’s yield in 
pounds should be the standard; and 
when the practice of testing a cowin 
this way is generally adopted, a new 
standard of value for milch cows will 
be created. 2 
An instance lately occurred which il- 
lustrates the growing appreciation of 
butter-producing cows. Three cows, all 
about the same age and all giving about 
four gallons of milk a day, were sold as 
follows: Four gallons blue-milk cow, 
$25; four gall ons rich milk cow,%50; 
four gallons very rich milk cow, $100. 
Now, in this lot, the $100 cow was the 
cheapest by far, inasmuch asit will cost 
nomore to feed her than either of the 
others, and she will no doubt give 100 lbs 
more butter every year than the blue- 





Three peunds of butter aday from 
one cow, says the Farmer’s Journal, is 
the largest yield yet obtained. A record 
of the offspring of Pansy makes the 


Probably no cow in the United States | 33% 
can show amore satisfactory record |Z 
onthe partefher offspring than Pansy | 
The blood of | Z==a— 


when five years old, eighteen quarts of 
milk per day, which from the 15th of 
April to the 15th of June (sixty-one 
days) yielded 183 lbs of butter—21 lbs per 


now owned by Mr. Thomas8. Kennedy, 


Lexington, from whom she was pur- 
chased, to have given, when eight years 
old, three pounds of butter a day for 


milk was churned and the butter weigh- 
ed. She gave twenty quarts of milk a 


day during this time. She never goes dry, 
but milks from calf tocalf. Shedropped 


are growing fast, and promise to be | 


These large yields of butter are by no 


great cows when she acquires sufficient | F 


butter in one year, Jersey Belle of Scit- |. 


THOMPSON & CO., Publishers, 520 Pine street, 
St. Louis, Mo, 16-13 
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Texts, wagon covers, tarpautins, 
hamm ck», folding camp hairs and camp steols; 
feed bags, oiled clothing, rubber coats, blankets, 


’ awnings, 


ponchos, etc. Paulins f»r covering machines, 
hay and grain stackr, 1tx!4 with ten metal eye- 
lets in ea h, $7; 12x2@ $5; all cther sizes in 
same ratio. 
STEMME, SANDERS & CO. 
No 4 South C- mmercial street 
St Louis, Mo. 


‘ 25-2 
Send for illustrated catalogu 


e. 


Ym givprovedd ft) fs 





ZICALES. 





(= Catalogue sent FREE on 


The Best Made,"ZSsislogze se 


BORDEN, SELLECK & CO., Gen. Agts. 
Vame this paper. Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland. 
Mention tnis paper 9-40 








ap For washing windows, 
carriages, etc. Pro- 
ecte buildings from 
tire, and trees, vines, 
«tc, irom insects, po- 
tato bugs and. canker 
worms. 

No dwelling, countr 
home or factory shoul 
be without the Foun- 
Send or large illustrated circular. 
J. A. WHITMAN. 
acturer, Providence, R. I 













tais Pump. 
25-6 


Paten'ee and Manuf 





Drury College, 


Springfield, Mo , tolicits patronage on these 
grounds: Completeness of a wd thorough- 
ne.8 of training earnest rcligious character econ- 
omy in-expenses, healthfulness of Jocation. ; 

College and preparatory school under one man- 
agement. Open alike to both sexes. Advanta- 
ges fr the stud» of music and art are ofa high 
order. Tuition to candidates for the minéeuy 
and commonly to the children of minianers free. 

Send for Catalogue to Rev, “. J.-Morrison, 


D. D. Presi ent. 
50 we I0¢ 
to $1000;,2 to 82 stops. Pianos 


ORGANS 125 up. ‘Kaper free. Address 
DANIEL F. BEATT - waluington, N.J. 45-58 








New Stvle Chromo C#@rds, no 2 alike 
GLOBEC RD 20 OF atone Ct. 














a week in yoar own toW®- Terms and $5 
$6 outfit free. Address B- Hallett & Co., 
ortland, Maine 








50 varieties French chromo, satit Pearl finished 
&c., cards, name fn gid. mt Card Mille, 
Northford, Ct. : 
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* purchased. It is still slowly advancing, 


~ readers will probably hear from him in 


-< stantly being made in regard to the 
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THIRTY-FOURTH YEAR 


COLMAN’S 
RURAL WORLD. 
NORMAN J. COLMAN. 


$1 -Per YEAR. 


r line of space; re- 











ADVERTISING: 25 cents 
duction on large or long time advertisements. 

Address NORMAN J. COLMAN, Publisher, 
600 Olive - treet, St. Louie, Mo 





Poultry and eggs are unusually scarce 
and high in the St. Louis market for 
this season, and command very remu- 
nerative prices. Spring chickens must 
be regarded a luxury at the prices 
asked. 


We were asked last week about the 
use of London purple—that is, how to 
apply it. It can be applied like any 
liquid by the use of a sprinkler, or in 
the form of spray in any way it can be 
done best. It is an excellent applica- 
tion for the destruction of potato bugs. 








The wool market has been steadily go- 
ing upward since the opening of the sea- 
son, and dealers and speculators have 
made a good deal of money thereby— 
securing a margin on every pound they 


but the prevailing prices are most too 
good to decline. 





At this writing Tuesday 3. p. m. the 
thermometer marks 98’ in the shade. 
It has been a very warm sultry day, 
and men and beasts have suffered much 
from the heat, For a week past the 
weather has been cool and delightful, 
and fine for farmers. On the whole 
the season for harvesting has beena 
fair one in this vicinity. 


The excellent bill, which passed both 
houses ot the New York Legislature, 
regarding the manufacture of oleo- 
margarine, and the sale of the same, 
which we published in last week’s Ru- 
RAL WORLD, was vetoed by Gov. Cor- 
nell. The farmers of the old Empire 
State will draw a black line over his 
name, if he again runs for office. 








Our Horticultural Department is 
chiefly taken up this week with the 
proceedings of the Nurserymen’s Con- 
vention. We have considerable origi- 
nal matter on hand for that department 
and shall find place for some of it next 
week. We shall continue the publica- 
tion of the proceedings of the associa- 
tion and the valuable papers that were 
read before it. 


——_. oo ___——_- 

Chicago is determined to have some- 
thing all the time to attract public at- 
tention, if not visitors. The citizens 
now rejoice over the champion faster— 
aman named Griscomb, who is going 
to beat Tanner or die in the attempt. 
He has been doing fine the past thirty- 
three days on water only, and is going 
to keep at it twelve days more, when he 
will retire with the belt. 


OO — 

Watch the label on each number of 
your paper. If you see “June 81” on 
the label you may rest assured this is 
the last number you will get unless you 
renew. Wecut off all expired names 
at the end of each month. We cant af- 
ford to send the paper free and pay the 
postage beside, so when the time paid 
for is up we stop it. Send on your dol- 
lar and get its weekly visits for another 
year. 





Mr. I. A. Hedges is absent from the 
city ona tour among the cane growers 
of Missouri and Kansas, and will prob- 
ably be absent acouple of weeks. Our 


our next issue. Any one wishing to 
react him by letter for a week to come 
should address him, care of Kansas 
Farmer, Topeka, Kansas. Business will 
be transacted at his office in St. Louis 
as usual by his clerk. 


—-. 
a 





The Fourth of July celebration at 
Creve Coeur lake promises to be the 
grandest ever heldin the vicinity of 
St.Louis. This beautiful sheet of water 
is about 18 miles from St. Louis. A 
railroad hasgust been completed to it; 
The grounds around the lake are being 
tastefully improved—There will be 
several boat races and a great many 
other attractions, for which see pro- 
gramme advertised in this paper. 





The south is supplying the St. Louis 
markets at present with enormous quan- 
tities of new potatoes, 500 to 1,000 bar- 
rels daily, besides a number of sacks, 
boxes, &c. Home growers are now 
bringing in considerable quantities, 
which are unusually fine and find buy- 
ers at $3 per barrel. Southern receipts 
$2 to $3, according to condition and 
quality, prices that are above the aver- 


age when shipments are so heavy. 
ee 


The bulls and the bears in the wheat 
market are sorely puzzled over the nu- 
merous conflicting reports that are con- 


heat crop and prospective supply— 
varying, as they do, from half a crop to 
a full crop. 4 Prices, however, are stead- 
ily advancing, and compared with those 
of just one jyear ago, show that the 
\crop is short indeed. On June 28th, 
1880, No. 2 Wheat sold for 90 cents per 
bushel; sanfe grade, June 28th, 1881, $1 
18. No. 2 pnixed corn sold a year ago at 


333g cent’ per bushel, to-day at 4514| Th 


ing in this season, but sales for future 
delivery are correspondingly high. 





The fruit market continues rather 
bare of supplies. New apples ina lim- 
ited way are coming from southern Il- 
linois, Arkansas, and a few from points 
nearer home, and find ready sale at 50 to 
e cents per box. Peaches do not appear 

ore abundant as the season advances. 
Receipts from Tennessee, Arkansas, 
Texas and Mobile not over, on an aver- 
age, 100 boxes daily, and selling at $1 to 
$2 per box. Cherries, currants, goose- 
berries and red raspberries are disap- 
pearing, and there is nothing just now 
to take their place. A good many plums 
of the Wild Goose variety are coming 
from Humboldt, Tenn. Strawberries 
have ceased coming from Michigan and 
northern Illinois. A few blackberries 
are offered, and find buyers at 50 to 75 
cents per gallon. The first watermelons 
of the season appeared a few days ago, 
coming from Galveston, Texas, «The 
enterprising gentleman accompanying 
the car of melons, delivered about one- 
third ot his load to the hotels at 50 cents 
each, and started for Chicago with the 
remainder. A few small lots have ap- 
peared since then, selling at 25 to 30 
cents each for round lots. Georgia and 
Texas will be supplying the market for 
a week or two, and will then give way 
to other shippers. Fruits of all kinds 


Fourth of July Celebration. 

The following is the programme of 
exercises at Creve Ceeur Lake, July 4th, 
1881, under the auspices of the National 
American Association. 
will commence on the arrival of the 8 
o’clock train at the lake: 

FORENOON EXERCISES, 
ist. Overture—By Jos. Postlewaite’s 


Brass band. National Airs. 
2d. Prayer—Rev. J.-V. Schofield, D. 


3d. Reading, Declaration of Inde- 
pendence—A, W. Alexander. 

4th. Oration—By Rev. John D. Vin- 
cil, on the Objects of the National 
American Association. 

5th. Address—By Hon. Norman J. 
Colman, 

6th. Address—By Judge M. R. Cul- 
len. 

Ith. National Salute—Fired from 
the bluff by Battery A,St. Louis Light 
Artillery, undercommand of Capt. 8. D. 
Winter,at 12 o’clock M. 

Sth. The Star Spangled Banner will 
be sung as a solo by Alfred Poindexter, 
with chorus by the people. 

Recess for dinner. 

AFTERNOON EXERCISES, 

At2o’clock p. M., the Company will 
assemble at the Lake at bugle call. 

ist. Wire Performance—By Roy Al- 
phonse. Many curious feats will be 
performed on the slack wire. 

2d. Double Scull Race—1 
with turn, at 3 o'clock P. M. 

3d. Enchanted Barrel Performance— 
By Roy Alphonse. 

4th. Four-oared Shell Race—1 

miles with turn, at 4 o’clock P. M. 


1-2 miles 


1-2 





have sold high throughout so far this 
season, averaging higher than they have | 
for a number of years. Tomatoes 
are coming pretty freely from a great) 
many points, as far south as Galveston | 
and Mobile, and as far north as this} 
State—southern Illinois is shipping a| 
good many. The best stock offered | 
here, selling readily at $1 to $1 10) 
per box. Other vegetables are very) 
abundant in our markets, and supplied | 
principally by home growers. 


5th. Roy Alphonse will perform his 
wonderful feat of walking on the waters 
of the lake. ; 

6th. Six-sared Barge Race—1 mile 
straight away, at 5 o’clock P. M. 

All matters pertaining to the oe 
will be under the direction of Mr. J. 
A. St. John. 

Several trains will leave the Lake at 
6Pp.M. Last train at 11 P.M. 

EE --—- 
From Taylor County, Lowa. 

Cot CoLMAN: I will try and give 

you a brief report of crops in this coun- 


The exercises’ 


= _____ | ty (Taylor). Very little wheat has been 

WHEAT. 'sown, and it looks yellow and very sick. 
The advantages of frequent crop re-| Oats fair. Rye, very little sown and 
ports begin to show up at present, and | looks well. Some have but recently 
itis my pleasure to call attention there- | finished planting corn. The early plant- 
to. Itis very certaih and beyond dis-|ing looks well, that which has grown 
pute that in many of the largest wheat | about one-half a stand, considerable 
producing States in this great valley of | ground being idle. Seed corn has sold 
the Mississippi, there is a shortage as|as high as $1 per bushel; corn for mar- 
compared with last year’s crop of from | ket, 20 to 30 cents. What a difference? 
40 to 60 per cent. In the great north-|I have been a subscriber of your paper 
west, where spring wheat can only be|only a short time, but like it very well. 
grown, the late spring has sadly inter-| I did not think, from what I have heard 
fered with early seeding, and the ap-| of your State, that there was so good an 
proaching hot weather endangers the|agricultural paper published init. I 
crop and increases the hazard. If we|don’t see why there should be sucha 
have a comparatively cool summer for| hue and cry raised against Missouri, 


‘ . : j ‘ ‘ > 
the region under consideration, the crop | — — i noe Pa : ganda i is 
will mature; should, 


however, the! inga citizen of your State at no distant 
Weather prove sultry and hot, the|day. We havea good county here for 
wheat will be light and shrink in the| tain, but no timber, rock, nor coal to 
berry. Foreign advices show great — —~ I ret i —_— 
anxiety on’ the part of Great Britain} Conway, Iowa. 

and France concerning theirown wheat os 

crop, and our markets feel the pressure. Injury by the Cyclone. ’ 


, Mr. I. A. HEDGEs: Will you please in- 
Thus it happens that good No. 2 wheat sert advertisement in benas ORLD of 


(red winter) is worth $1 20 in St. Louis | the mill, &c., which you hold for me, and 
this day. i= if you can os a a — will 
; ; | take it at its cost to me} y plans are 

My advice to farmers is, stack your upset for a year at least by the cyclone 
wheat in the very best manner, and af-| which you probably read of near Salina, 
ter it has gone through the sweat,! which took off my roof, blew down my 
which will improve it in looks and| a ee 4 —- “4 —_ = 

P F +4: - | ten at it will ta e balance o 

weight, thresh it and sell it if the price ‘the year to fix up. IfI can get what it 
suits you. I do not think you run any | has cost me, it will be best for me to let 
risk by holding on to it for a while. |it go, but not otherwise. I will send you 
Cc. W.M. (very soon the $15 due you on freight 
‘from Arkansas. My family mee 

Early Amber in Dallas County, Texas. | death bya hurried flight to the fields, but 
Cot. ComMAN: As I have never seen | my next door neighbors were all killed 


‘ - : |in the ruins of their house. I feel full 
anything on the canp. question from \of thanks that my family were saved, 


Dallas Co., Texas, I send you afew lines ,and my loss seems light in view of that 
about my crop. Isay my crop, for it is| great escape. If you do not find mea 
the only one that I know of in thie | Sustoneet. I Mi “ge -_ = it “we 
i ta eile ana DY middle of July, and will send the 
county. Ehave 48 or 50 acres of cane money to prepay the freight. 

looking well. I planted my first patch | Gro. C. PARKER. 
of Amber (5 acres), April 4th. | Jefferson City, Mo., June 23. 








It com-, 
menced coming up April 18th, and com-| The above outfit consists of No. 3 
menced heading June the 6th and now) Victor sweep below, No. 3 Cook evap- 
June 23d, is out in full head,ranging!orator for brick arch with furnace 
from 7 to a little over 8 feet in height.|irons, a galvanized iron defecator and 
The seed in earliest heads is fullof|furnace irons. All had one season’s 
milk. I planted another patch of Am-| use only, and are now in good order. 
ber April 31st, that commenced heading | Price $165. I. A. HEDGEs. 
June 18th, that will, I think, be ready | ee ee 

to work in 70 days from planting. So| Raising and Curing Cor - Fodder. 
you can see that cane gets off much). I have nosilo, writes William Comat, 
faster in Texas than it does in the) the Country Gentleman, nor do I 
north. Ido not find cane the “little | Want any. My cattle do well enough on 
tender plant” that our northern cane|my system of feeding. Corn fodder 
per report it to be in their country. costs me very little comparatively. The 
f it is planted here on well prepared, | }and is plowed, harrowed, and furrowed 


clean land, it will go ahead of any grass é sash a teal tak t 
or weeds that we have, ¢ out in rows three and a half feet apart; 
me ghee pad manure spread in the furrows, and 


corn, and by the time tle ground needs . 
plowing the second time it is large! three to four bushels of white southern 
corn is sowed in the furrows on top of 


enough for us to put on the _turners so 
we cover all the grass and little weeds the manure, and then covered by achain 
harrow dragged over the field. One 


in the hi!l at the second plowing. Then 
pair of horses will cover an acre in one 


we have very little hoeing to do. 
cane crop has been as little trouble to 
hour. When the corn is well up I run 
a plow between the rows and earth the 


me asacorncrop. I planted ay first 

Honduras April 11th, and first Liberian 
corn up alittle. This is all it costs uu- 
til fit to cut. I commence cutting as 


April 12th. Both now are five feet high 

and the finest, thriftiest growth that I 
it begins to show tassels, as I think 
when younger it is not so profitable. I 


ever saw, but no sign of heading. I 
look as anxiously for each number of 
obtained twenty two-horse loads te the 
acre last fall. Icutit up, putting six 


the RuRAL WORLD as I would for an 
rows in stacks, making them quite large 


expected letter from an old friend, and 

feel very much disappointed when it 
When their arms were filled the men 
took it right to the stack; when large 


does not come on time. I will note 

rogress and report if you woul like 
or me to do so, J. H FENDER. 

Richardson, Texas, June 23. 

REMARKS.—Thank you for your very cee the ae cheek: ] 
interesting letter. All our sorgo read- I could bind it with a saa bal beet 
ers will peruse it with pleasure; let us| first having arope made with a noose 
hear often from you. We expectgrandin it, which I drew around the stack 

and drew it ie ee tight. The stacks 
remained in the field until November. 
Rains did not injure it, and when cart- 
ed in it was quite green and bright 


results from sorgo culture in the south- 
ern States. Lej us hear from other 
sorgo growers. 
much better than any sauer kraut ever 
put in a barrel or silo. Lam only giving 
you my experience. My cattle, sheep 
and horses show its value for them- 
selves, and my neighbors, who never 
before believed in corn fodder will tes- 
tify to its value. 
he corn fodder leaves the land in a 
clean condition, and the fodder is clean, 
without weeds or any dirt to poison the 


——-+<—»>s oo 
When fattening an animal for beef, 


let the process be as quick as possible. 
Any stint in feeding will make the meat 
tough and dry. Stall-fed animals will 
fatten more readily than others, and 
young animals require richer food than 
older ones. In winter fattening much 
depends upoh the warmth of the stable. 
e warmer the cattle are kept, the 
less food will be needed. 
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is true the crop is later com- 





manure heap. 


Fourth of July. 
| Hon. Norman J. COLMAN. The citi- 
\zens of St. Louis and adjoining coun- 
ties, will celebrate the 4th of July at 
ithis place, and I have the pleasure to 
invite you to be present ‘und address 
them on that day. An early reply will 
oblige so that in ease of your declina- 
tion I may procure another_ speaker. 
Osceola Mo. June 23. J. H. Lucas, 
Rep.y.—A prior engagement to speak 
at the Creve Coeur lake celebration on 
that day, prevents our acceptance of 
your kind invitation. 
e-—iPeo oe 
In agriculture, giant growth is due to 
giant culture. 





The maple sugar made in Vermont 
the past season is estimated at 12,500,000 


pounds, 
> 


See tea 
The gross income derived from tobac- 
co by the farmers of the United States is 
about $22,000,000. 
—_-_——_—__*-<>-+ ¢  —_____— ie 
Sassafras bushes may be eradicated 
by plowing deep and harrowing. This 
will briug the roots to the surface. 
Plant corn or potatoes, and keep the 
crop well hoed to kill any sprouts that 
may appear. Two years of this treat- 
ment will thoroughly destroy them. 
oe oe 


is ep 
Draining well is estimated to return 
from 40 to 80 per cent. on the yearly cost. 
In the same way good stock pays far bet- 
ter than poor; good fencing, well-select- 
ed fruit trees and carefully , lookedafter 
homesteads repay the money laid out 
and add immensely to the comfort of 
the occupant. 
8 ro 
Buckwheat may be made profitable 
upon a piece of rough or newly. cleared 
round. No other crop is so effective 
in mellowing rough, cloddy land. The 
seed in northern localities should be 
sown before July 12th; otherwise early 
frosts may catch the crop. Grass and 
clover may sometimes be sown success- 
fully with buckwheat. 
———— © ree 
Last week Gen. Wm. G, Le Duc closed 
his term of service as Commissioner of 
Agriculture, and is succeeded by Dr. 
Geo. B. Loring, who has been President 
of the New England Agricultural So- 
ciety for many years, and has beena 
member of the Massachusetts Board of 
Agriculture since 1864. He has also 
served a term in the United States 
House of Representatives. Dr. Loring 
enters upon the duties of his office with 
the endorsement of New England farm- 
ers as to his fitness and capacity, and 
will in their opinion, conduct the bus- 
iness to the satisfaction of the whole 
country. 


© omer eS 

Cleveland Abbe, one of the best au- 
thorities on the subject in the country, 
says of Vennor’s weather prophecies 
that, if his predictions were intended 
for the St. Lawrence Valley, about one- 
fourth have been verified. If he in- 
cludes this country, not 10 per cent. of 
his prophecies come true. The Signal 
Service predicting at short range, one 
or two days off, hit it right about eight 
times out of ten. Prof. Abbe says that 
trustworthy predictions six months in 
advance are impossible. Referring to 
the New York Herald’s ambitious pre- 
dictions, Prof. Abbe is satisfied that 
there are only about 17 per cent. of ver- 
ifications and about 25 per cent. of 
doubtful cases, makeng a little over 40 
per cent. of predictions which approxi- 
mate the truth. 


<-> . 
The following suggestive facts are 
gathered from Prof. Atwater’s paper 
before the annual meeting of the Fish- 
cultural Association; Fish consists of 
waste matter and flesh. The waste 


consists of bones, skin, entrails, etc., the 
flesh of water and two solids; the solids 
are the nutritive materia]. The 
proportions of waste in different 
samples vary widely: A flounder 68 
per cent., while one of halibut steak 
only 18 per cent., making the halibut 
the cheaper fish ata higher price. The 
least waste is to be found in fat shad, 
fat mackeral and dry and salt fish. The 
prastical application of these facts is of 
the utmost value. The same nutritive 
substance in the different samples of fish 
were fonnd to vary in cost from forty 
cents to three dollars a pound, the high 
price bear in mind, being for fish having 
the greatest waste. “It makes little 
difference,” it is added, “to the man 
with $5,000a year whether he pays forty 
eents or four dolleraa pound for the 
albumenoida in food provided it suits 
its palate; but to the housewife whose 
family must be —— on $500 a 
year it is a matter of great importanee. 


o-eee ee UC 
PROPER Foop.—At this season of the 
year it is not only important to know 
just how to eat and drink, but what will 
best subserve our purpose and keep 
us in health. In general terms we may 


say that solids digest more easily than 
liquids, that is, liquids that must first 
be solidified and changed as solids. In 
the week state of the stomach—from a 
hard Winter’s work sustaining the 
animal heat and the strength—it is 
fortunate that we are so made that 
certain nutriment may be appropriated 
without going through allof the ordi- 
nary forms of digestion. For example, 
the juice of the apple, pear, and the 
like, when properly expressed, will 
nourisn just as well as the solids form 
which they are taken and yet without 
stomach-toil. Indeed, it is possible to 
so overtask the stomach that it fails to 
appropriate even one-half of the 
nourishment of certain food, thus prov- 
ing adverse to the patient.—Health 


Monthly. 
_ OOo Oo 
_ An Indiana farmer tried four different fer- 
tilizers for melons—poultry droppings, well 
rotted cow manure, barnyard manure, and 
old bones (gathered upon the farm and re- 
duced by placing them in alternate layers 
with ashes the previous year), mixing all 
liberally in the different hills, which were 
eight teet apart each way, apd he says: “Such 
a crop of melons as eame from that hill, that 
had the bone dust, I never saw before.” 
i Mt pn oe 
Near Chattahoochee, Fla,, there liveg an 
old negro known to the boatmen as Keiser. 
He is a farmer and makes a good living, but 
has not slept in a house in a numberof 
years. In passing at any hour of the night 
parties on the boat can see his torch-light in 
the woods. 
neighborhood stole his cotton, cane, water- 
melons, etc., and he devised a plan to catch 
them. During the months when the fruit 
was ripe and in the cotton picking season he 
slept in a hogshead in the center of the field. 
He is a strange creature in this respect, but 
succeeds in making a very good living. The 
boys often keep him on the _ boat by talking 





For sometime the negroes in the | 


to him, until she is well out in the stream, 
and then seehim jump overboard and swim 
for land.—Columbus (Ga,) Enquirer. 


0 -< 

It is claimed by some feeders that 100 
pounds of corn-meal and 100 pounds of bran 
mixed will givé’a greater gain in flesh than 
200 pounds of meal fed alone. Mealand bran 
mixed is a more perfect feed than meal alone. 
Bran contains a larger percentage of, phos- 
phoric acid, potasL and nitrogen than Indian 
meal, while the latter contains more oil, sugar 
and starch than the former. 

2 ome e 

“The Daphne odorata will not often bloom 
until three years old or upwards. It should 
bloom in the winter, and a little liquid ma- 
nure, or, better still, waterings with ammonia 
and water, will force its flowers. Puta table- 
spoonful of spirits of ammonia into a gallon 
of hot water, and sprinkle the whole plant 
with it. It is an excellent fertilizer for all 


plants. 
ee ee 


EnoouraGina views of the future of the 
cattle markets are held by a number of our 
exchanges. The Texas Live Stock Journal, 
which, by the way, was a very interesting 
paper this week, says: “We believe this will 
be the most prosperous season for our cattle 
men, and that cattle will bring better prices 


1877. If our ranch men will only hold their 
cattle until they are good and fat and ready 
for market, we believe they will be able to 
obtain prices that vill exceed their most san- 
guine expectations. But we again insist that 
good markets do not justify shipping half 
fat cattle. Herd your beeves until they are 
ready for market, and you will be sure to re- 
ceive good prices.” 
7-<—>-+ <- — 

The Delaware River is now filled with 
large schools of shad as far up as Lackawana, 
where they are prevented from ascending fur- 
ther bythe dam of the Delaware and Hudson 
Canal Company, but it is now proposed to 
open a fishway in the dam. That structure is 
no obstacle to the black bass. 

—_————_ += oe 

We have handled several brands of salt and 
have finally settled upon the Higgin’s Eureka 
Salt as the best. We use it in all our cream- 
eries and sell it to our trade. J. H. Brown. 

Wattsville, N. Y., March 2, 1881. 





The Markets. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., June 20, 1881. 

[Prices herewith are for round lots in first 
hands. | 

Frour—$3 40, 3 80, 3 90, 4 50, 4 75, 4 95, 
510, 5 25, asin quality. 1 carsacked at $6 40. 

Rye Frour—No demand; nominal at $5 
75@6 for pure. 

Corn Mrat—Steady, at $2 85@2 90 del. 
for city on orders; 2,400 bbls sold at that. 

Waeat—Sales: No 2 red—23 cars mainly 
reg at $1 1814, 12 cars short storage to st fr 
at $1 185¢, 2 cars in St L at $1 13%, 9 in St 
Land Eat#113. No 2 Mediterranean—1 
car at $1 1 1814—No 3 Medit. had $1 1244 
bid in E but none offered anywhere; No 4 of- 
fered at $1 10 this side, with bids of $1 06 
this and $1 051, E side. Samples—Receipts 
of new were about 5,000 sks. Sales, red— 
542 and 64 sks prime dry at $1 20, 241a 
shade off at $1 19, 1,066 slightly soft prime 
at $1 18 early, 698 do later in the day at 
$1 15, 114 No 3 a shade soft at $1 13, 100 
soft do at $1 12, 308 tough do at $1 10, 320 
damp do at $1 07,121 poor thin and tough 
at 95c. 483 tough No 3 and prime on p t; and 
66 sks tough and cockled mixed white at 
$102. Old steady; demand only for choice. 
Sales: Red-—15 sks musty at $1, 1 car re- 
jected at $1 01,172 sks damaged at $1 05, 
2 car No 4E trk at $1 074s, 11 sks at $1 13, 
115 sks No 3 at $115, 2cars on track and 
174 sks prime at $1 28, 182 strictly prime at 
$1211¢, 727 choice at $1 22, 177 strictly 
choice at $1 23, 64 at $1 231g, 235 fancy at 
$1 24, and small lot white at $1 13. 

Corn—Sales grades: No 2 Mixed—62 cars 
regular and 6 cars East side at 451¢0; Re- 
jected White-mixed—2 cars fr St Louis at 
4334c; 4 do and this side at 431¢c; 1 in E at 
43c: Rejected—-10 carsin East elevator and 
2 carson East side at 371¢c; 3 E side at 
371¢¢;9 in E at 37%{c; 1 in St Lonis at 
361¢¢; 10 this side at 3634¢c; 2 do at 361¢e; 
No-grade—2 carsin C at 301¢c; same bid 
with 3034¢ asked E side; No 2 white-mixed— 
33 cars rag ard spot at 48c: 9 reg at 481¢c. 
Samples: In bulk and sacks returned, this 
side—2 cars rejected at 37c, 1 low mixed in 
special bin at 40c, 2 mixed at 46c. 4 prime 
mixed on trk at 46140, 2 cars and 735sks 
white-mixed at 491¢c, 218 choice do on p t; 
on E trk—1 car no grade at 33c, 1 car mixed 
at 391(c, 2 white mixed at 49c; in new sacks, 
this side—155 sks mixed at 501¢c, 1,733 do 
at 51e, 740 white-mixed at 534¢c. On orders 
delivered(1,800 sks)—mixed 54c. white-mix- 
ed 58c. 
Oats—Grades: Firm and wanted by or- 
der and speculative buyers. Sales light: 5 
cars No. 2 spot at 3514c—same bid for St. L.; 
1 car rejected St. L. at 341¢c. Samples— 
Bulk white higher; sacked firm and active 
local request. Sales: In bulk—2 cars of 
choice white at 3814 @14 ; in new sacks—701 
sks prime mixed and 600 sks do white at 40c, 
100 white at 401gc, 446 choice do. at 41ec. 
On orders, dekivered—600 sks mixed at 42c. 
Rye—By sample: 36 sks prime sold this 
and E. side at 80c. Grades very scarce— 
offered ; 80c bids for No. 2 and 75c for re- 
jected. 
Hay—No demand owning to rainy weather. 
Sales : on E. trk—1 car strictly pure timothy 
at $14; this side—1 car mixed at $10 50,1 
car strictly prime timothy at $15 ; on levee— 
18 bales timothy at $16 and one car about 
choice at same. 
Hemp-—Common undressed plenty and dull 
at $70 to $90 ; good to choice in light supply 
—quotable at $95 to $110; dressed $145 to 
$155; shorts $115 to $125; hackled tow 
$50 to $55. 
Live Pouttry—Old chickens still scarce, 
in demand and firm; spring in fair supply, 
slow and easy. We quote: Old chickens— 
hens $4, mixed $3 50@3 75, cocks $3; 
spring—small $1 25@1 50, medium $1 75@ 
2 25 good to choice $2 50@3, fancy large 
$3 50—very few of latter description on sale; 
ducks $1 75@2 and turkeys $6@8, nominal. 
Op Potators—Little done; season about 
over. Sound stock worth 75c to 85c. 
New Potatozs—Movement free in South- 
ern, at a slight decline from Saturday’s rates; 
in bbls—choice large $3 to $3 40, inferior 
and damaged $1 to $250—lots not well 
packed 25@50c per bbl less; in bulk—80@ 
95c per bu. Sales—385 sks peerless (small 
part damaged) at 90c del per bu, 1 car bulk 
do (sound) at $1 05 del, 20 bbls at $2 25 per 
bbl, 30 at $2 55, 60 at $2 60 del; 40 at $2 70, 
43 at $2 75, 40 at $3, 36 at $3 1714, 39 at 








del, 200 at $3 45. Home-grown in light re- 
ceipt at $3 50@3 70. 

Ontons—Steady, the light receipts meeting 
ready sale. We quote sound near-by growth 
$1 15@1 25 per bu and $3 50@8 75 per bbl 
—56 sks and bbls sold at $1 25 per bu. No 
southern offered—nominal at $4 25@4 50. 

Tomators—Inective and unc Sales 
choiee smooth Mo. and Ill. at $1@1 25 per 





1¢-bu box, Ark. at 75e@$1, Ala. at 25@50c 


than during any season since the spring of | - 


Casnace—Sells in shipping order at $3 
8 50 per crate. —— 

Burrer—Demand chiefly for choice and 
| fancy stock, which is firm in price, While 
a large amount of late receipts 
summer make, in color and 
about equal to the end of July last S€ason 
consequently sell low and slow. {t wil] pay 
dairymen well during the next two months 
of hot weather, to pay particular atté@ntion to 
keeping milk cream and churning coo! and 
see that cows have plenty» water, salt and 
shade. We quote: Good to fancy creamery 
20@23e ; good to fancy dairy 14@18¢ ; eo, 
mon énd near by make 8@12. 

Curese—Choice full stock 9@10c; choig 
part skim 6@7c; poor skim 2@4c, 

Eacs—S. C. 12; candled 13c. 

‘Srreinc Beans—Firmer at $1@1 25 per br. 
box and $3@3 50 per bbl in shipping ordy 
for home-grown. ! 

GREEN Peas—In good demand at $1 5 
per bu-box and $4 50@5 per bbl in shipping 
order. 

Cucumpetis—Southern dull at $2@3 pe 
bbl, and home-grown $3 50@4 

Wurre Beans—Quiet ; prices in buyer 

favor. Wes ern—slightly stained and mixeg 
at $1 25@1 50; prime clean $1 75@2; trashy 
badly stained, weevily, etc., 50c@ $1 ; eastern 
from store at $2 40@2 50. 
New Apptes—In light supply, but quiet, 
at range of 40c to 7ic # 14-bu box—choicg 
large red at top rate ; sales, 35 boxes red June 
and red Astrachan at 60c. 

Pracues—Scarce. Choice large wanted: 
but small and hard are very difficult to place. 
We quote choice ripe Arkansas and ‘Texas 
and Mobile tillotson at $1 75@2 per 1¢-by 
box ; small to fair $1@1 50. : 

Piums—Steady, but many arriving in soft 
condition. Sales: Choice wild goose at $1 
@1 25 per 14-bu box—soft at 40@50c # box 
and $1 50 per 6-gal case ; Chickasaw at 50@ 
75c per 14-bu box. 7 

Raspsrrries—Red in fair supply and 
steady ; consignments sold from 75c@$#1 25 
per 3-gal case, as in order, home-grown at 
75c@%1 per gal measure; black plentiful, 
put in good demand, at $2 per 4-gai drawer, 

BiackBerrres—Scarce. We quote: cul- 
tivated at $3@3 50; wild at $2@2 50 per 6- 
gal case ; home-grown cultivated 75c per gal 
measure. 

Srrawperries—None received. Sound 
Michigan salable at $2@2 25 per 4-gal case. 

CuErkies—We quote sour at $1 75@2 per 
6-gal case. 

Currants—-In demand at $2 50@2 75 per 
6-gal case. 

G20sEBERRIES—Steady at $1 25@2 25 per 
6-gal kind. 

WATERMELONS—Last sales $22 50 per 100, 
Detep Frurr—Apples in demand and stiff, 
3c to 314 @4c; peaches quiet and steady at 
414¢@5l4c. Sales: 15 pkgs apples at 3@ 
3%c; 8 pkgs peaches at 5@5l4c. > 
Grass Szeps—Little doing. We quote 
nominally: Hungarian at 70@75c, Missouri 
millet at 125to 175, German millet at 
2@215. Orders charged higher. Sales: 
10 sks musty timothy at1 80, 71 about prime 
redtop at 40c. 

FiaxsEED—Nominally higher; in demand, 
at 112@1 1216 spot and 1 06@1 07 August 
and Sept. Sales 3 cars on pt; all on pure 
basis. 

Hemp Sxeep—In demand at 1 for dirty to 
1 10@1 1214 for prime clean. 

Castor Beans—Steady: in demand at 1 35 
for prime in car lots. Late Saturday and 
yesterday 1 car and 36 sks sold at quotation. 

Satt—Domestic higher at 1 40@1 45 per 
bbl; (4. A. 1 20@1 25 per gack. 

EsS—Dry-flint 1634 @17c—damaged1 4c; 
dry salt 13c—damaged 11c; dry bull and stag 
1lc; green salt 9@934ce—damaged 71; @ lie; 
green uncured 7@c—damaged 6c; green bull 
and stag 6@6lyc. Barely steady. 

FratHers—Drooping. Prime L G at 56c 
in large to 57c in small sacks; unripe do 50c 
to 54c; old and mixed range from 10c to 40¢ 
—tare 3@10 per cent. 

Seer Petts—Green: Large 1@1 25, me- 


shows 
quality, 











$3 25, 100 at $3 35, 50 at $3 40, 100 at $3 45] § 





for freight and 75c for express receipts. 





dium 75@85e, lamb 30@35c; dry—40c to 1; 
shearing—dry 10@50c, green 20@30c. 

Deer Sxrins—Bug-eaten, salted aud dam- 
aged at 28c to 35c; Nol at 40c. 

Walter Brown & Co., 152 Federal st., Bos- 
ton, reports : Missouri—fine at 24@28c, med- 
ium at 25@30c. Kansas—good fine 24@27c, 
ordinary fine at 21@24c, good medium at 27 
@30c, ordinary medium at 25@27c. Coarse 
unwashed at 22@27c. Sales 300,000 lbs, of 
which 127,500 Ibs fine, 172,500 medium, 

Catrte—The native cattle market ruled 
slow throughout and prices were fully 10c per 
100 Ibs lower on all grades. At the close of the 
past week buyers had been paying very high 
prices, and yesterday when telegraph reports 
from New York denoting big runs and prices 
l¢@ se per Ib lower on all grades, this, as 
may be imagined, created considerable in- 
fluence over buyers, and they moved with 
caution, even after the above declines were 
established. Offerings were fair in numbers 
and quality, the bulk consisted of fair to 
good native steers. In the forenoon there 
was but little doing and the market dragged, 
the rain also having some effect on buyers 
The market closed slow. Wequote: Export 
steers #6 @6 20, good to heavy steers $5 60@ 
5 90, medium to fair steers $5 @5 35, fair to 
good Coloradosteers $4 75@5 50, fair to good 
stockers $3 75@4 25, fair to good feeders 
(1000 to 1100 ths) 4 75@5 10, native cows 
(common to choice) $3 1¢@4 00, common to 
choice native oxen $3 50@4 50, good to 
choice corn-fed Texas steers $4 50@5 50, 
medium to fair corn-fed Texas steers $4 00@ 
4 40, inferior to common mixed $3 35@3 75 
milch cows with calves $18 00@42 00, veal 
calves $4 00@8 00. 

Hocs—Business in the hog market was 8% 
decidedly tame affair. All classes were in 
attendance but none of them manifested any 
urgeney for purchasing and working for lib- 
eral concessions. Light shipping Yorkers 
were slow of digposal and shippers wanted 
big declines, but finally a sort of compromise 
was made out and a decline of 10c per 100 lbs 
on all grades was established, Yorkers bring- 
ing from 5 60@5 70 with the bnik of sales at 
5 65 per 100 Ibs. Mixed packing was slow at 
the opening but afterwards became more 
active. Good butcher and select scarce and 
wanted. Grasshogs dull. The market closed 
steady. 

Surezp—The pens were almost entirely bare 
of stock.. Shipping and local butcher de- 
mand quite fair, and for all des above 
common. Stock sheep dull and not wanted. 
Values steady. Common to medium mut- 
tons 2 75@3 25, fair to good muttons 3 40@ 
8 80, good to choice muttons 4 00@4 25, 
stock sheep 200@2 50, lambs pe’; head 
1 50@8 00. 


Plugs 

Horees for farm work, 
Horses for farm work, extra 
Saddlers 


Drivers, good 

Drivers, extra, fuitab’e for Ci ach use B5 to 
Heavy draft, plug; 00 to 
Heavy draft, 

Heavy draft, extre, 14(0 to 1600 Ibs... 


MULES. 


15 hands, 4 to 7 years’old....,...:.. .$120 to 

16% hands, extra bad tasberncis sigan so |, 135 to 
8, plugey 

16 hands, Nate bd ¥ub Sages. ondeus en / . 
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Horses to Breed. 


It is a common remark in the east 
that our westeru-bred horses have not 
vot the “bottom ” that the Eastern hor- 
have, and it’s genearlly attributed to 


ses 


feeding too much corn, while the colts 


growing. But I do not think that is 


the cause, The eastern states have 
always been the first to get and use good 


blood. The thoroughbred has always 


been very popular, and Morgans, Black- 
Hawks, Hambletonians, Clays, Mam- 
prinos, Andrew Jacksons, Bashaws, and 


Pilots, have been used freely all over 


the east. It is to this fact alone I at- 
tribute the superior bottom of the east- 
ern-bred horse, as whenever wecome to 
4 well-bred western raised trotter he is 


able to hold his own against his east- 


em cousins in the severest contests of 
the race coarse, as is instanced by Bas- 
hau Jr. Kirkwood, Lulu, Little Fred, 
Rose of Washington, and a host of oth- 
ers that might be named. It is not ex- 
pected that every farmer can raise a 2:10 
trotter, it takes more money to develop 
a good trotter than to breed one, and as 
everything is uncertain while he is in 
training until he can show something 
valuable in his gait, it is better for farm- 
ers to leave this part of the horse ed- 
ucation to those that have the money, 
experience and skill. There are buyers 
always on the lookout for good stepping 
- horses, and ready to pay good prices for 
all kinds of this class, whether itis an 
all-work horse, a coach horse, buggy 
horse or an undeveloped trotter. ; 
The thoroughbred blood predomin- 
ates more or less in all trotting bre! 
stallions. It follows, then. that they 
have more horse to the square inch than 
any other known breeds. And so far as 
size is concerned you can grow him 


from 1,000 pounds to 1,500 pounds, and} tomed to it. Ornament can be put on| 


even much larger, if the draft mares are 
used. As the all-purpose horse is always 
in demand, the question then resolves 
itself into this: how can we raise the 
greatest number of all purpose horses ? 
Experience, dear bought experience, has 
taught me to my satisfsction that the 
poole trotting stallion, about sixteen 
hands high, weighing close to 1,200 Ibs 
gets more saleable colts, colts that bring 
more money. as soon as they are broke 
to harness, than any other breed of hor- 
ses in existenge. 

I see that most of the journals that 
have been so“persistept in advocating 
the merits of the draft horse, are this 
winter advising the use of trotting and 
thoroughbred sires on the draft mares. 
As they say, we have quite enough of 
thedraft-horse blood. If the whole truth 
was told they would say entirely too 


much for profit. There is a brisk and 


jucreasing demand for our horses in 
both France and England, and what 
kind of horses do they want? I heard 
a buyer remark not long since, “I do 
not want a horse that has one single 
drop of the draft horse blood in his 
veins; 1 want something we have not 
got.” There is a big opening for road- 
sters, coachers, buggy and trotting hor- 
ses, not ene of which can be bred from 
the ponderous, sluggish draft brutes. 
“Straws show which way the wind 
blows.” One year ago last fall, at the 
Scott County Fair, there were over for- 
ty entries in the draft classes. Last fall 
there were less than a dozen in the 
same classes, and farmers who had been 


enthusiastic in advocating the horse, 


would scarcely look. at one.— Henry 
Parmele in Western Stock Journal. 





Feeding AnImais. 


Prof. Jordan says animals, may, by 
the farmer, be considered much like ma- 
chines. The food we give may be likened 
to raw material from which manufac- 
tured products are to be turned out. 
Eng- 
lish hay contains large quantities of 
sugar and starch, subtances which go to 8 


Food is made up of ingredients. 


keep the animal warm, but whieh do 
not support life, do not give strength, 
nor produce growth, milk or fat. The 
strength, growth and production of 
animals, comes from those ingredients 
found in food which correspond to the 
white of an egg. Oils, in food, make 
heat and fat, but do not give muscle or 
milk. The bones of animals come from 
the mineral matter contained in their 
food. There isa very great difference 
n the character of different substances 
wel as food for animals. The solid mat- 
n roots is made up largely of sugar 
und starch. which give heat but do not 
jroduee milk of 
ren and cotton seed meal are foods that 
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pounds of flesh on an animal in one 
ihan in two years, because it will re- 
quire but one-half the amount of life 
supporting food in one case that will be 
required in the other. It does not pay 
to use up all the food simply for run- 
ning the machine. 

The same laws apply to the feeding of 
ourselves and our children, for human 
bodies are as truly machines as are the 
bodies of the lower animals, Children, 
fed on foods composed chietly of sugar 
and starch, like fine-bolted flour, cake 
and candy, cannot grow strong like 
children that are furnished whole wheat 
meal, corn bréad, oat meal and milk. 
Milk is one of the very best foods for 
children, because it contains the two 
kinds of food material in the right pro- 
portion for giving health, strength and 
warmth. In feeding hay to animals it 
should be remembered that not all hay, 
nor all varieties of grasses are of equal 
value for feeding. Clover hay, cut in 
bloom. contains from twenty to twenty- 
five per cent. more of the tlesh-formin 
material than ordinary hay, and all 
grasses cut when in bloom are, toa great 
extent, more digestible when fed in 
connection with rich foods, like cotton 
seed meal, than when fed alone. Milch 
cows, working and growing animals fed 
largely upon food poor in flesh forming 
material, are compelled to eat large 
quantities in order to obtain the small 
amount of albuminoids required,and so 
a large proportion of the food they con- 
sume is crowded forward without being 
digested, Cattle may be fed in sucha 
way asto be constantly hungry and 


constantly poor. 
o——— 


Saddles. 
Of saddles t!:ere arealmost an infinite 
variety; but still they can be classed 
into about a dozen different makes. 
Each of these styles have their admirers. 
The English saddle, proper, is padded 
underneath, and is leather covered, 
with no horn in front and only a slight 
rise behind. Itis very light and easy 
for the horse. It is also easy for the 
rider when he has once become accus- 





this saddle or it can be made plain. 
Some have the seat stuffed, but the best 
riders prefer a hard leather seat, cov- 
ered with the best quality of hog leath- 
er. They shouldalso have saddle-cloths 


to protect the riders’ clothes from the 
animal. <Any style of stirrup can be 
used that is preferred; but an iron one 
is generally used. In England, fox- 
hunters have a patent stirrup that will 
open upon the rider being thrown, re- 
leasing the foot, thus all danger of being 
dragged by the horse is obviated. When 
one has used this style of saddle lon 
enough to have a firm seat in it, he nee 
not fear but what he can ride any sad- 
dle made. 

The saddle largely used by our 
government for cavalry service, was 
called the McClellan saddle. This ‘is a 
rather deep-seated saddle, with high 
projections in front and rear of the 
seat, coming to a round point, with 
straps to hold theac.coutrements. These 
are not padded on the underside, which 
necessitates the use cf blankets under 
them to protect the horse. These sad- 
dles are used,with wood stirrups, and 
are sometimes-furnished with crupper 
and breast-piece to keep them from 


slipping. . 
The Texas saddlg is an entirely differ- 
ent affair from either of the above, and 
is built on what is called a’ Texas tree— 
the tree of the saddle being a wooden 
framework. The woodof the tree is 
cut out along the back but the front 
rises up intoa broad, reund, flat pommel, 
that rises rather high; the rear of the 
seat is also high, thus furnishing a deep 
seat for the rider. These are leather 
covered, and generally well finished, 
and have to be used with saddle blank- 
ets. They are generally used with one 
girth, but in some cases they have two. 
The girth most popular is braided horse- 
air, with a large ring in each end, 
These are made fast to the saddle. on 
each side by long tie-straps, which en- 
able the rider to draw the girth so tight 
that it is impossible for it to slip or 
ive: and in some cases they cincture 
their horses so tight as almost to cut 
them in two. Where they use two 
girths the rear oneis placed just for- 
ward of the flank, and over the larger 
part of the horse’s belly. This is also 
oftentimes so tight as to make the horse 
uncomfortable, and is a fruitful cause 
of “bucking.” The object of the two 
girths, and the drawing of them so tight 
is, that when the riders “rope” cattle, 
as it is called, in other words, throw 
their lariat over a wild steer, one end of 
which is fastened to the horn of the 
saddle, itis absolutely necessary that 
there shall be no give or turn to the 
saddle. When one of these saddles is 
properly put on the horse, it is almost « 
part of him: there is certainly no more 
give to it than there would be to any 
part of hia body. 

Colorado has also ite style of saddles 
there being popular manufactories of 
lthem at Denver and Pueblo, They de 
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stoutly grasp the horn, and hang on for 
dear lifeduring the most gentle motions 
of the horse. It has nothing to reeom- 
mend it as either an easy or safe seat. 
There are quantities of other saddles 
and different makes, the cheapest of 
which 1s simply a_saddle-tree covered 
with rawhide, with two stirrup-straps 
and cheap wooden stirrups, We have 
bought, in Texas, a fair horse and sad- 
dle of this kind for $20. There is no 
economy inusing a poor saddle, for 
what you save in saddle you take out 
of your horse. First see that your sad- 
dle is easy for tomy horse, and does not 
gall him, and then look after the com- 
fort of your own self.—Ex. 
——>+ 
How to Shoe a Horse. 

First, | take a good sixteen-inch rasp 
and rasp down the foot level, watching 
that the heels are not cut down too low. 
After the foot is trimmed to the proper 
shape, Iuse a knife to smooth it, and 
never cut the braces of the foot, for 
they are the strength of it, and never 
use the knife on the frog, for it is the 
heart of the foot. The frog sheds off 
once in two or three months, when the 
foot is in a healthy condition. The 
frog is intended for a cushion, and the 
larger itis the better. When a horse 
trots he always strikes the heels to the 
ground first, and if he has a large frog 
exposed to strike first, it will naturally 
lessen the jar to the leg, and operate to 
keep the heels well spread. On the 
other hand, if the frog is cut out, what 
is left becomes so dry that it cannot be 
cut with a knife, and the heels shrink 
together. 

After having trimmed the feet, as I 
have stated, to the proper size, I select 
ashoe just large enough to eover the 
foot, and then shape it to fit. Apply- 
ing itto the hoof, I watch that the 
hoof is scorched only just enough to 
show the unevenness of the foot, and 
then with a rasp or '*nife smooth true. 
In this way [ never fail to fit a shoe 
properly. If the shoe is fitted correctly 
the heels are always well spread out. If 
the shoes are too long the heels will be 
drawn together, and the foot being 
thus pinched it becomes contracted and 
results in a lame horse. 

Next, the shoe should always be con- 
caved on the fore feet. The shoe 
should bear only on the outer rim of 
hoof, and watch that it bears equally 
allaround and not simply on the toe 
and heel. @&f these directions are fol- 
lowed, the horse will never be troubled 
with lameness in the feet caused by im- 
proper shoeing. If the shoe is not left 
on more than sixty days, bruises or 
corns can not form inthe _ hoof. 

Now, a word about driving nails, 
Nails should never be driven nigh, and 
then in six or eight weeks the foot will 
have grown sufficiently to enable the 
shoer to cut old nail-holes, leaving 
sound hoofs. If the nails, however, are 
driven high, at the next shoeing the 
hoof will not have grown enough to cut 
down to the old nail-holes, and the 
water and mud will soak into these old 
holes and cause the hoof to become rot- 
ten and brittle. 


Turf Notes. 


Mr. J. R. Keene’s American-bred colt, 
Foxhall, won the most important race 
in France on the 12th inst., that of the 
“Grand Prize of Paris,” open to all entire 
colts and fillies foaled in 1878, the total 
value of whichis about 27,000. This 
is the first victory of the kind ever 
scored by an American horsein France. 
and following so closely upon the win- 
ining of the English Derby by another 
American colt, will give our race 
horses a much higher rank in the esti- 
mation of foreign horsemen than they 
have heretofore borne Foxhall was 
bred by Mr. A. J. Alexander at his 
Woodburn farm in Kentucky,and_ pur- 
chased by his present owner at a public 
sale in 1879, the colt being then one year 
old. His sire, King Alfonso, by im- 
ported Pheton was an American-bred 
horse, while his dam, a daughter of 
Lexington, was also foaled in this coun 
try. 

The six-year-old mare Trinket (2: 
19 1-4) has already won five excellent 
races this season, all in which she has 
started, although she has been obliged 
to contend with a good field of horses in 
every heat, including Driver (2:1), one 
of the best stavers on the turf. Her 
slowest heat this season was won in 
2:27, and her fastest in 2:2). Her sire, 
Princeps, was a son of Woodford Mam- 
brino (2:21 1-2) by Mambrinro Chief, sire 
of Lady Thorn (2:18 1-4) herdam, Ouida, 
was by Rysedk’s Hambletonian. The 
dam of Woodford Mambrino (Trinket's 
grandsire) was Woodbine, by Wood 
ford, by Koaciusko by Str Archey, by 
im verted Diomed Woodbine (the dam 
of Woodford Mambrino) was also the 
dam of Mr. Wealey P. Ralch’s trotting 
stallion Wedgewood (2:10), by Belmont, 
bw Alexander's \blallah 
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reater change of food than a poor cow.” 

r. Sanborn found the tests with the 
cream gauge under change of food, at 
variance with the actual product of 
butter. “The results in weighing the 
cows form an exception to previous ex- 
periments, bran and middling keeping 


ment. Is it a chance result, or is it due 
to well defiined causes? I will not 
discuss it, but observe that it was not 
at the season of the year when a cow 
needs & carbonaceous food to maintain 
animal heat; also the grass of our pas- 
ture was browned, and in different con- 


— from June grass or properly cut 
lay. 


. 





“ _ « ode ee -- 
Dr. Cressy on the Horse. 

‘There were several interesting points in 
Dr. Cressy’s lecture before the Connecticut 
farmers at New Britain which are worth re- 
producing. Barring the thumb, he said. a 
man’s hand is anatomically like the foot of a 
hog. So the horse’s foot may be likened to 
the human hand, dropping the thumb and 
little finger; and the gambrel joint of the 
horse corresponds to the heel of a man. 
There must be absolute knowledge of the an- 
atomy of the horse before we can apply the 
remedial hand in cases of disease. 

The great American lameness of tender feet 
is called by some “chest founder,” which is 
a misnomer. ‘There is no chest founder. 
Any apparent shrinkage of the chest comes 
from a less free use of the muscles through 
soreness of the feet, Founder is a disease of 
the hoof, but the tender feet, above described, 
are caused by.a sprain or contusion of the 
tendon in the joint above the hoof. A tem- 
porary meaus of relief is to shorten the toes 
in shoeing. Founder is caused by the set- 
tling of blood under the hoof of the forefeet 
caused by a sudden chill, after severe exer 
cise. ‘The remedy is to soak the feet at once 
in hot water and for some time, with the 
animal under blankets. In acute cases cut 
the hoots till a coffee cup of blood is drained 
away. In permanent founder there may be 
suppuration and a deposit of chalky matter 
beneath the horn of the hoof. To be certain- 
iy cured, founder must be taken in time— 
within thirty or thirty-five hours. 

Blood spavin is a varicose vein rarely seen 
in the horse, and the name is often the name 
of afallacy. Bog spavin is more common 
and means an over-secretion of the synovial 
fluid showing in front of the hock joint. It 
sometimes occurs in connection with a real 
spavin. Thoroughpin is the same trouble. 
showing behind the joint, and both are caus 
ed by sprains, and may be cured by blistering 
or firing. Firing is the use of a hot iron in 
scoring the skin, an aggravated form of blis- 
ter, and blistering is sometimes used in con- 
nection with firing, to stiffen and harden a 
joint in a short time that might be sore for 
years. A new process of curing bog spavin 
consists of treatment with iodine after using 
an instrument for extracting the surplus 
synovial matter, then applying the plaster of 
Paris splint with care to prevent the perma- 
nent stiffening of the joint. 

Among the bones exhibited was a specimen 
belonging to an animal in whose joint no 
trace of a spavin could be seen or felt, and 
still it was lame from a perfect development 
of bony spavin inside the joint. In several 
ways may we have a complete spavin entirely 
out of sight, between the bones of the gam- 
brel joint. Nature, out of her own economy, 
sees fit to ossify and cure or relieve lameriess, 
in both spavin and ringbone, by knitting the 
parts of the weak jointstogether. The horse 
may be stiff and clumsy, but oftentimes he 
ceases to suffer pain and may still be useful 
and comfortable. A race for $5,000 was won 
by a ringboned ‘horse last fall. When ring- 
bone runs its most fortunate course it usually 
stiffens the joint in a longer or shorter peri- 
od, when the horse may be no longer lame. 
This event can be hastened by firing in skill- 
ful hands. Splint is another trouble of the 
same kind, affecting the bones of the leg. 
Splint may happen to the hind as well as fore 
legs, and may be cured entirely, sometimes 
by nature,and sometimes by art, so as to 
leave the horse practically sound, and by the 
same means of growing two bones together. 
Sometimes blacksmiths injure more than they 
help by undertaking to favor an ossifying 
fetlock bone, by paring the hoof to “turn the 
joint,” thus bringing the bearing of the 
bones ruinously out of their natural position. 

In quarter crack we haven’t a good wall to 
the hoof, The cause is generally a contracted 
and diseased hoof ; the hoof is dry and cracks 
as some hands chap in spring. The remedy 

|} is to encourage the growth of new hoof, keep- 
ling the old one oiled and moist and using a 
bar shoe. Don't let any smith try to draw 
|the hoof together with nails. 

Malformation of teeth, by being worn un 
equally and awry, is a fruitful cause of suffer 
ing, that a skilful rasp would remedy. Cases 
have been known where horses have fied of 
\ starvation for the lack of a little dentistry. 


Boe Shepherd. 
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oaks supply the winter feed, varied 
and abundant. Sheep are here only in 
small flocks now. 

A new era has come to sheep raising 
to all this region. 

Pastoral sheep husbandry on this con- 
tinent as begun by the Jesuit Fathers 
on the Pacific coast more than 200 years 
ago, afterwards in Texas by Mr. Ken- 
dall, has, under the impetus of the last 
twenty years in the sheep products, led 
to the occupancy of the vast trans-Mis- 
souri region. 

The ranges have been gradually 
diminishing unless taken under un- 
favorable surroundings and remote 
localities and uncertain regions. 

Southern Missouri, and Shannon 
county in particular, offers to-day the 
newest and fittest opportunities for 
profitable, safe, and consequently suc- 
cessful investment in sheep raising and 
wool growing. With its che»p lands 
and wild grasses and adaptation to blue 
grass and field grasses of all kinds—its 
soil suited to corn, oats, wheat, vegeta- 
bles, fruits, grapes and berries of all 
kinds; its pure and abundant water; 
its forests of pine and oak, affording 
such an immense quantity of the best 
building and fencing material; its cli- 
mate so healthful for sheep and sheep 
men with their families, challenges the 
yraitie regions of Kansas or elsewhere. 

hese desirable opportunities invite 
sheep-men—men with families and 
flocks—to come and occupy and enjoy 
homes and permanent comforts. As 
will be noticed, the soil produces not 
alone the essentials for sheep ard their 
owners, but luxuries for man in his 
highest civilization and refinement. 

The railroad facilities of Missouri do 
not yet affect the lands of southern 
Missouri, but will at no distant day. 
Salem, the terminus of the St. Louis, 
Salem & Little Rock Railway, is thirty- 
eight miles from Shannon county now, 
and will at no distant day bring this 
region into easy comfortable connection 
with St. Louis and the world. When 
these shall have been made, the nearness 
to St. Louis will do away with the dread 
and expense and dangers of travel of 
the distant regions offering now to the 
occupants. 

All of which are apparent to the in- 
telligent sheep-men who seek a new 
home for their families and flocks. 

Isisanew country in nothing but 
occupation and improvement by thrifty 
enterprising men. Theinterest in this 
region now by good men and capitalists 
will result in changes that shall make 
this region what it deserves to be, a de- 
sirable country and community todwell 
in, with schools, churches and society. 


R. M. BELL. 
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Scale of Points. 
The fellowing are the points of exel- 
lence for American Merino sheep, 106 
denoting perfection: 


Blood, 1—Thoroughbred—i. e. purely- 
bred, from one or more of the direct im- 
portations of Merino sheep from Spain, 
prior to the year 1812, without the ad- 
mixture of any other blood. 

Constitution, 15—Indicated by form 
of body; deep and large breast cavity, 
broad back, heavy quarters, with mus- 
cular development forming capacious 
abdomen. Skin thick, but soft, of fine 
texture, and pink color; expansive nos- 
tril, brilliant eyes, healthful counten- 
ance, and good size, age considerd. 

Size, 7—In fair condition, with fleece 
of twelve months’ growth; full grown 
rams should weigh not less than 165 


pounds, 
General Appe: 
|hold style, elastic movement, 
in particular parts, as well as gene 
outline, symmetry of form, 
FORM 31 POINTS, 
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oF gg that point to the back of the 
ead. 

Legs and Feet, 5--Legs medium or 
short in length, straight and set well 
apart forward and back, heavy bone, 
smooth joints, with large muscular de- 
velopment of the fore-arm ; thick, heavy 
thighs, wide down to hock joints, and 
from knee joints downward covered 
with short wool, or the soft furry cov- 
ering peculiar to the ears and face; 
hoofs well-shaped aud of clear color, 

FLEECE 33. 

Covering 15—Tendency to hair and 
gare upon any part of the sheep is to be 
avoided. Evenness of fleece in length, 
quality, yop lustre, crimp, trueness, 
strength and elasticity, covering the en- 
tire body, belly and legs to the knees; 
head well covered forward, squarely to 
a line in front of the eyes; well filled be- 
tween the eyes and ears or horns, and’ 
well upon the cheeks; muzzle elear, 
with small opening up to and around 
the eyes. Scrotum of rams covered with 
wool free from tendency to hair. 

Quality, 5—Medium, but such as is 
known in our markets as fine delaine 
and fine clothing wool, distinctly better 
in quality, lustre, crimp and elasticity 
than the wools of same length grown 
the common grade sheep. 

Density, 10—Shown by the compact- 
ness of the fleece, throughout which 
should open free but close, showing 
very little of the skin at any point, eve w 
at the extremities. 

Length, 5—At one year’s growth not 
less than two and one-half inches, and 
as near as may be uniform in length to 
the extremities of the fleece. 

Oil, 5—Evenly distributed; soft and 
fiowing freely from the skin to surface ; 
medium in quantity. 

© -<eo e—~OC~—SSS 
Sheep Notes. 

In answer tothe question, “What do you 
estimate the annual cost of raising sheep to 
be?” propounded to seventy-one different 
correspondents by the Commissioner of Ag- 
riculture of Tennessee, the cost is variously 
estimated at from 25 cents to $2. Several of 
the correspondents put it at 30 and 33 cents. 

A correspondent of the Ohio Farmer says 
that he has found, by experience, that six 
Cotswold sheep will not consume more food 
than a cow,and are more profitable. Fora 
lamb of this breed, weighin,; 125 pounds, 
$5.50 is obtained. He estimates that six 
ewes will produce eight lambs per annum 
and fifty pounds of wool. . 

The London Economist says hundreds of 
thousands of sheep, if not millions, have 
died of plague in England;.and the Russian, 
Turkish, English and Afghanistan wars, as 
well as those of Turkey, Syria, Persia and 
the Tridan country, have caused tens of m#t- 
lions of sheep to be killed. In fact, wool 
growing in Turkey, Russia, Persia, and India 
has been almost given up on account of the 
wars and the low prices current for the past. 
five years. 

Mix a little sulphur with salt and feed oe- 
casionally to sheep. It will effectually de- 
stroy sheep ticks. The same remedy applied 
to cattle troubled with lice will soon rid them 
of vermin. The use of sulphur with salt 
well repays the trouble of keeping a supply 
for cattle and sheep. If a mixture of one 
of sulphur with seven of salt be freely ap- 
plied, there will be no trouble with vermin. 

If there should be a wool famine within a 
year or two, there would be nothing in the 








pounds, and ewes not less than 120} 


fact which wovld greatly surprise some of 
the principal authorities upon wool matters e 
Rot has carried off mauy sheep in England 


land on the Continent, and it is said that 
| sheep are in numbers far below the average. 


It may be that the American wool-grower is 
at last about to find his reward for having 
patiently clung to his sheep through the long 
period of low prices. 

A Fixe Barep or Surer.—There are no 
| more profitable sheep raised for mutton than 
Shropshiredowns, or, as they are called by 
sheep men, “Shrops.” They originated from 
an old breed, which was kept on a tract of 
land known as Morfe Coromon, England, and 


were a black, brown, and sometimes a spot 
ited-faced horned shee; Upon these were 
cromaed the improved Leicester, Cotewold 


and Sonthdown The borne have bred ont, 


st they etill retain their colored faces and 
berm They are very hardy, and thrive well 
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Horses to Breed. 
{t is a common remark in the east 
that our westeru-bred horses have not 
got the “ bottom ” that the Eastern hor- 
ses have, and it’s genearlly attributed to 
feeding too much corn, while the colts 
growing. But I do not think that is 
the cause, The eastern states have 
always been the first to get and use good 
plood. The thoroughbred has always 
been very popular, and Morgans, Black- 
Hawks, Hambletonians, Clays, Mam- 
prinos, Andrew Jacksons, Bashaws, and 
Pilots, have been used freely all over 
the east. It is to this fact alone I at- 
tribute the superior bottom of the east- 
ern-bred horse, as Whenever wecome to 
q well-bred western raised trotter he is 
able to hold his own against his east- 
ern cousins in the severest contests of 
the race coarse, as is instanced by Bas- 
hau Jr. Kirkwood, Lulu, Little Fred, 
Rose of Washington, and a host of oth- 
ers that might be named. It is not ex- 
pected that every farmer can raise a 2:10 
trotter, it takes more ow to develop 
a good trotter than to breed one, and as 
everything is uncertain while he is in 
training until he can show something 
valuable in his gait, it is better for farm- 
ers to leave this part of the horse ed- 
ucation to those that have the money, 
experience and skill. There are buyers 
always on the lookout for good stepping 
horses, and ready to pay good prices for 
all kinds of this class, whether it is an 
all-work horse, a coach horse, buggy 
horse or an undeveloped trotter. : 
The thoroughbred blood predomin- 
ates more or less in all trotting bred 
stallions. It follows, then. that they 
have more horse to the square inch than 
any other known breeds. And so far as 
size is concerned you can grow him 
from 1,000 pounds to 1,500 pounds, and 
even much larger, if the draft mares are 
used. As the all-purpose horse is always 
in demand, the question then resolves 


pounds of flesh on an animal in one 
than in two years, because it will re- 
quire but one-half the amount of life 
supporting food in one case that will be 
required in the other. It does not pay 
to use up all the food simply for run- 
ning the machine. 

The same laws apply to the feeding of 
ourselves and our children, for human 
bodies are as truly machinas as are the 
bodies of the lower animals, Children, 
fed on foods composed chiefly of sugar 
and starch, like fine-bolted flour, cake 
and candy, cannot grow strong like 
children that are furnished whole wheat 
meal, corn bréad, oat meal and milk. 
Milk is one of the very best foods for 
children, because it contains the two 
kinds of food material in the right pro- 
portion for giving health, strength and 
warmth. In feeding hxy to animals it 
should be remembered that not all hay, 
nor all varieties of grasses are of equal 
value for feeding. Clover hay, cut in 
bloom. contains from twenty to twenty- 
five per cent. more of the tlesh-formin 
material than ordinary hay, and a 
grasses cut when in bloom are, toa great 
extent, more -digestible when fed in 
connection with rich fouds, like cotton 
seed meal, than when fed alone. Milch 
cows, working and growing animals fed 
largely upon food poor in flesh forming 
material, are compelled to eat large 
quantities in order to obtain the small 
amount of albuminoids required,and so 
a large proportion of the food they con- 
sume is crowded forward without being 
digested, Cattle may be fed in sucha 
way asto be constantly hungry and 
constantly poor. 
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Saddles. 
Of saddles t!:ere are almost an infinite 
variety; but still they can be classed 
into about a dozen different makes. 
Each of these styles have their admirers. 
The English saddle, proper, is padded 
underneath, and is leather covered, 
with no horn in front and only a slight 
rise behind. Itis very light and easy 
for the horse. It is also easy for the 
rider when he has once become accus- 
tomed to it. Ornament can be put on 
this saddle or it can be made plain. 
Some have the seat stuffed, but the best 





itself into this: how can we raise the] Tiders prefer a hard leather seat, cov- 
— number of all purpose horses ?} ered with the best quality of hog leath- 


xperience, dear bought experience, has} ey 


taught me to my satisfsction that the 
well bend trotting stallion, about sixteen 
hands high, weighing close to 1,200 lbs 
gets more saleable colts, colts that bring 
more money. as soon as they are broke 
to harness, than any other breed of hor- 
ses in existenge. 

T see that mos? of the journals that 
have been so“Persistept in advocating 
the merits of the draft horse, are this 
winter advising the use of trotting and 
thoroughbred sires on the draft mares. 
As they say, we have quite enough of 
the draft-horse blood. If the whole truth 
was told they would say entirelP too 
much for profit. There is a brisk andg 
iucreasing demand for our horses in 
both France and England, and what 
kind of horses do — want? I heard 
a buyer remark not long since, “I do 
not want a horse that has one single 
drop of the draft horse blood in his 
veins; 1 want something we have not 
got.” There is a big opening for road- 
sters, coachers, buggy and trotting hor- 
ses, not ene of which can be bred from 


| the ponderous, sluggish draft brutes. 


“Straws show which way the wind 
‘lows. ”* One B Sao ago last fall, at the 
Scott'County Fair, there were over for- 
ty entries in the draft classes. Last fall 
there were less than a dozen in the 
same classes, and farmers who had been 
enthusiastic in advocating the horse, 
would scarcely look. at one. Henry 
Parmele in Western Stock Journal. 


Feeding Animais. 

Prof. Jordan says animals, may, by 
the farmer, be considered much like ma- 
chines. Thefood we give may be likened 
to raw material from which manufac- 
tured products are to be turned out. 
Food is made up of ingredients. Eng- 
lish hay contains large quantities of 
sugar and starch, subtances which go to 
keep the animal warm, but which do 
not support life,do not give strength, 
nor produce growth, milk or fat. The 
strength, growth and production of 
animals, comes from those ingredients 
found in food which correspond to the 
white of an egg. Oils, in food, make 

“heat and fat, but do not give muscle or 
milk. The bones of animals come from 
the mineral matter contained in their 
food. Thereisa very great difference 
in the character of different substances 
used as food for animals. The solid mat- 
ter in roots is made up largely of sugar 
and starch, which give heat but do not 
produce milk or lean meat. Wheat 
bran and cotton seed meal are foods that 
contain a much larger proportion of 
muscle and milk forming material than 
roots. Cotton seed meal is one of the 
richest foods in albuminous substance, 
while good English hay stands between 
that and roots. <a 

Oxen that are.to be wintered in idle- 
ness, may be kept largely on heat pro- 
ducing foods, like straw, poor hay, and 
roots. If they are fat at the beginning 
of winter they may go through looking 
well, fed on such food, but if they are 
ws to hard work they must have some- 

hing besides sugar and starch, or they 
Will lose flesh and become weak. Cows 
in milk, horses at work, and all animals 
that are growing, must have feod eon- 
taining a due repo a oft flesh form- 
ing material, like good, early cut -_ 
cotton seed meal, corn meal er bran. f 
the principal food given to such animals 
€ over-ripe straw, it will notanswerto 
supplement it with roots, because these 
are also deficient in flesh forming ma- 
terial. Straw and roots will make very 
thin, watery milk. Corn meal fed free- 
ly with good hay, will give adue pro- 
rtion of milk solids, but if straw is 
ed instead of hay it will be better to 
feed cotton seed meal in place of corn 
meal, in part at least. 

Animals, to be fed economically, must 
have the heat forming material and the 
flesh forming material given in due pro- 
portion, otherwise there will be a waste 
of the fodder eaten. Animals use a eer- 
tain quantity of their food merely to 
Support life, to keep their body warm. 
If their food is only equal to this de- 
mand there can ‘be neither gain nor 
Production. It is more economi 
therefore, to grow’a certain number o 





jseat, comin 


They should also have saddle-cloths 


to protect the riders’ clothes from the 
animal. <Any style of stirrup can be 


used that is preferred; but an iron one 
is generally used. In England, fox- 
hunters have a patent stirrup that will 
open upon the rider being thrown, re- 
leasing the foot, thus all danger of being 
dragged by the horse is obviated. When 
one has used this style of saddle lon 
enough to have a firm seat in it, he nee 
not fear but what he can ride any sad- 
dle made. 

The saddle largely used by our 
government for cavalry service, was 
called the McClellan saddle. This ‘is a 
rather deep-seated saddle, with high 
projections in front and rear of the 
to a round point, with 
straps to hold theacvoutrements, These 
are not padded on the underside, which 
necessitates the use of blankets under 
them to protect the horse. These sad- 
dles are used,with wood stirrups, and 
are sometimesefurnished with crupper 
and breast-piece to keep them from 


=. » 

The Texas saddle is an entirely differ- 
ent affair from either of the above, and 
is built on what is called a Texas tree— 
the tree of the saddle being a wooden 
framework. The woodof the tree is 


rises up intoa broad, reund, flat pommel, 
that rises rather high;the rear of? the 
seat is also high, thus furnishing a deep 
seat for the rider. These are leather 
covered, and generally well finished, 
and have to be used with saddle blank- 
ets. They are generally used with one 

irth, but in some cases they have two. 

he girth most popular is braided horse- 
hair, with a Jarge ring in each end, 
These are made fast to the saddle, on 
each side by long tie-straps, which en- 
able the rider to draw the girth so tight 
that it is impossible for it to slip or 
ive: and in some cases they cincture 

heir horses so tight as almost to cut 
them in two. Where they use two 
girths the rear oneis placed just for- 
ward of the flank, and over the larger 
part of the horse’s belly. This is also 
oftentimes so tight as to make the horse 
uncomfortable, and is a fruitful cause 
of “bucking.” The object of the two 
girths, and the drawing of them so tight 
is, that when the riders “rope” cattle, 
as it is called, in other words, throw 
their lariat over a wild steer, oneend of 
which is fastened to the horn of the 
saddle, itis absolutely necessary that 


saddle. When one of these saddles is 
properly put on the horse, it is almost a 
part of him: there is certainly no more 
give to it than there would be to any 
part of his body. 
Colorado has also its style of saddles; 
there being popular manufactories of 
them at Denver and Pueblo. They do 
not look very much like the Texas sad- 
dles, and have a rather different shaped 
tree, the horn in front being compara- 
tively small, and rising somewhat 
higher than that of the Texas saddle. 
Being high in the front and rear, they 
make a very deep seat for the rider, 
from which he must be thrown up- 
wards almost two feet to be unseated. 
These are used with wooden stirrups, 
and leather guards down the stirrup 
a to protect the rider’s legs from 
the horse.. They are used with girths 
made out of horse-hair, and tied with 
straps at each side, no_ buckles being 
eaed. On the rear, and at each side in 
front, are long buckskin thongs, with 
which the rider ties his extra clothin 
or blankets to his saddle. These mus 
also be used with saddle blankets. _ 
There is also what is called a Califor- 
nia tree. This is much the same as the 
Colorado saddle, the only difference be- 
ing inthe shape of the trees. These 
Colorado and California saddles are of- 
ten made quite heavy, weighing from 
50 to 60 pounds, covered with the very 
best of leather, and finished in the 
highest style ot the art. The cattle 
man spares no expense on his saddle. 
We have left to the last the descrip- 
tion of saddle that seems to be the most 
in vogue with poor riders, or those that 
ride only occasionally. This is a pad- 
ded or stuffed saddle, with a pommel or 
horn in front, and also with a rise be- 
hind the seat, with cheap iron stirrups, 
and cloth saddle girths with cheap 
buckles, that itis almost impossible to 
buckle in the first place, and then much 
worse to unbuckle afterwards. This 
saddle is such that the timid rider. can 





cut out along the back but the front’ 


there shall be no give or turn to the gt 


stoutly grasp the horn, and hang on for 
dear mi engage most gentle motions 
of the horse. It has nothing to reeom- 
mend it as either an easy or safe seat. 
There are quantities of other saddles 
and different makes, the cheapest of 
which is simply a_ saddle-tree covered 
with rawhide, with two stirru “straps 
and cheap wooden stirrups. We have 
bought, in Texas, a fair horse and sad- 
dle of this kind for $20. There is no 
economy inusing a poor saddle, for 
what you save in saddle you take out 
of your horse. First see that your sad- 
dle is easy for your horse, and does not 
gall him, and then look after the com- 
fort of your own self.—Ex. 


How to Shoe a Horse. 

First, I take a good sixteen-inch rasp 
and rasp down the foot level, watching 
that the heels are not cut down too low. 
After the foot is trimmed to the proper 
shape, Iuse a knife to smooth it, and 
never cut the braces of the foot, for 
they are the strength of it, and never 
use the knife on the frog, for it is the 
heart of the foot. The frog sheds off 
once in two or three months, when the 
foot is in a healthy condition. The 
frog is intended for a cushion, and the 
larger it is the better. When a horse 
trots he always strikes the heels to the 
ground first,and if he hasa large frog 
exposed to strike first, it will naturally 
lessen the jar to the leg, and operate to 
Keep the heels well spread. On the 
other hand, if the frog is cut out, what 
is left becomes so dry that it cannot be 
cut with a knife, and the heels shrink 
together. 

After having trimmed the feet, as I 
have stated, to the proper size, I select 
ashoe just large enough to eover the 
foot, and then shape it to fit. Apply- 
ing it to the hoof, I watch that the 
hoof is scorched only just enough to 
show the unevenness of the foot, and 
then with a rasp or nife smooth true. 
In this way I never fail to fit a shoe 
properly. If the shoe is fitted correctly 
the heels are always well spread out. If 
the shoes are too long the heels will be 
drawn together, and the foot being 
thus pinched it becomes contracted and 
results in a lame horse. 

Next, the shoe should always be con- 
caved on the fore feet. The shoe 
should bear only on the outer rim of 
hoof, and watch that it bears equally 
allaround and not simply on the toe 
and heel. @f these directions are fol- 
lowed, the horse will never be troubled 
with lameness in the feet caused by im- 
proper shoeing. If the shoe is not left 
on more than sixty days, bruises or 
corns can not form inthe hoof. 

Now, a word about driving nails, 
Nails should never be driven nigh, and 
then in six or eight weeks the foot will 
have grown sufficiently to enable the 
shoer to cut old nail-holes, leaving 
sound hoofs. If the nails, however, are 
driven high, at the next shoeing the 
hoof will not have grown enough to cut 
down to the old nail-holes, and the 
water and mud will soak into these old 
holes and cause the hoof to become rot- 
ten and brittle 

Turf Notes. 

Mr. J. R. Keene’s American-bred colt. 
Foxhall, won the most important race 
in France on the 12th inst., that of the 
“Grand Prize of Paris,” open to all éntire 
colts and fillies foaled in 1878, the total 
value of whichis about 27,000. This 
is thefirst victory of the kind ever 
scored by an American horsein France. 
and following so closely upon the win- 
ning of the English Derby by another 
American colt, will give our race 
horses a much higher rank in the esti- 
mation of foreign horsemen than they 
have heretofore borne Foxhall “was 
bred by Mr. A. J. Alexander at his 
Woodburn farm in Kentucky, and _pur- 
chased by his present owner at a public 
sale in 1879, the colt being then one year 
old. His sire, King Alfonso, by im- 
ported Pheton was an American-bred 
horse, while his dam, a daughter of 
en was also foaled in this coun 

ry. 

The six-year-old mare Trinket (2: 
19 1-4) has already won five excellent 
races this season, all in which she has 
started, although she has been obliged 
to contend with a good field of horses in 
every heat, including Driver (2:19), one 
of the best stayers on the turf. Her 
slowest heat this season was won in 
2:27, and her fastest in 2:2). Her sire, 
Princeps, was a son of Woodford Mam- 
brino (2:21 1-2) by Mambrino Chief, sire 
of Lady Thorn (2:18 1-4) herdam, Ouida, 
was by Rysedk’s Hambletonian. The 
dam of Woodford Mambrino (Trinket’s 
andsire) was Woodbine, by Wood- 
ford, by Kosciusko by Sir Archey, by 
pe pene Diomed. Woodbine(the dam 
of Woodford Mambrino) was also the 
dam of Mr. Wesley P. Balch’s trotting 
stallion Wedgewood (2:19), by Belmont, 
by Alexander’s Abdallah. 

It is stated that the accident to St. 
Julien (caused by stepping into a hole 
from which a small boulder had been 
removed, and left without being filled), 
while the horse was speeding at a two 
minute gait, will necessitate cancelling 
his present engagements. Some fear 
that the injury to the king’ of trotters 
is more serious than was first reported. 
Many a promising trotter has been ut- 
terly ruined for turf purposes by a 
much slighter accident than that which 
befell St. Julien. 


It appears that the er purse of 
$1000 offered by the Chicago Driving 
Park Association, for a double-team 
race to wagon, is contingent upon the 
time of the winning team being faster 
than the record of Small Hopes and 
Lady Mac, which were driven a mile 
by their owner, Mr. Vanderbilt, in 2:23. 
Te Mr. Bonner will consent to enter 
Rarvs and Edwin Forrest, there is little 
doubt but that the conditions will be 
filled, as they can probably discount 
the specified time by several seconds. 


Meal and Bran. 

Experiments made by J. W. Sanborn 
of the college farm of Hanover N. H. 
have resulted as follows. 

“ Meal will make more milk than 
bran, Ino longer hesitate tosay. The 
change in the butter product is remark- 
able; in changing from meal to bran 
there was a loss of 17.7 per cent. in the 
butter producing capacity of the milk; 
in changing from bran to meal there is 
a gainin the butter producing capacity 
of milk 21.8 per cent. There isa sub- 
stantial agreement in the two changes 
for it is a matter of experimental obser- 
yation that a good, cow will makea 











agg ed change of food than a poor cow.” 
r. Sanborn found the tests with the 
cream gauge under change of food, at 
variance -with the actual product of 
butter. “The results in weighing the 
cows form an exception to previous ex- 
periments, bran and middling keeping 
weight better than meal in this experi- 
ment. Is it a chance result, or is it due 
to well defiined causes? I will not 
discuss it, but observe that it was not 
at the season of the year when a cow 
needs a carbonaceous food to maintain 
animal heat; also the grass of our pas- 
ture was browned, and in different con- 
— from June grass or properly cut 
nay. ’ 


_———0--< oo 
Dr. Cressy on the Horse. 

There were several interesting points in 
Dr. Cressy’s lecture before the Connecticut 
farmers at New Britain which are worth re- 
producing. Barring the thumb, he said, a 
man’s hand is anatomically like the foot of a 
hog. So the horse’s foot may be likened to 
the human hand, dropping the thumb and 
little finger; and the gambrel joint of the 
horse corresponds to the heel of a man. 
There must be absolute knowledge of the an- 
atomy of the horse before we can apply the 
remedial hand in cases of disease. 

The great American lameness of tender feet 
is called by some “chest founder,” which is 
a misnomer. There is no chest founder. 
Any apparent shrinkage of the chest comes 
from a less free use of the muscles through 
soreness of the feet. Founder is a disease of 
the hoof, but the tender feet, above described, 
are caused by.a sprain or contusion of the 
tendon in the joint above the hoof. A tem- 
porary meaus of relief is to shorten the toes 
in shoeing. Founder is caused by the set- 
tling of blood under the hoof of the forefeet 
caused by a sudden chill, after severe exer 
cise. ‘The remedy is to soak the feet at once 
in hot water and for some time, with the 
animal under blankets. In acute caseg™eut 
the hoofs till a coffee cup of blood is drained 
away. In permanent founder there may be 
suppuration and a deposit of chalky matter 
beneath the horn of the hoof. To be certain- 
iy cured, founder must be taken in time— 
within thirty or thirty-five hours. 

Blood spavin is a varicose vein rarely seen 
in the horse, and the name is often the name 
of afallacy. Bog spavin is more common 
and means an over-secretion of the synovial 
fluid showing in front of the hock joint. It 
sometimes occurs in connection with a real 
spavin. Thoroughpin is the same trouble, 
showing behind the joint, and both are caus 
ed by sprains, and may be cured by blistering 
or firing. Firing is the use of a hot iron in 
scoring the skin, an aggravated form of blis- 
ter, and blistering is sometimes used in con- 
nection with firing, to stiffen and harden a 
joint in a short time that might be sore for 
years. A new process of curing bog spavin 
consists of treatment with iodine after using 
an instrument for extracting the surplus 
synovial matter, then applying the plaster of 
Paris splint with care to prevent the perma- 
nent stiffening of the joint. 

Among the bones exhibited was a specimen 
belonging to an animal in whose joint no 
trace of a spavin could be seen or felt, and 
still it was lame from a perfect development 
of bony spavin inside the joint. In several 
ways may we have a complete spavin entirely 
out of sight, between the bones of the gam- 
brel joint. Nature, out of her own economy, 
sees fit to ossify and cure or relieve lameriess, 
in both spavin and ringbone, by knitting the 
parts of the weak jointstogether. The horse 
maybe stiff and clumsy, but oftentimes he 
ceases to suffer pain and may still be useful 
and comfortable. A race for $5,000 was won 
by 4 ringboned ‘horse last fall. When ring- 
bone runs its most fortunate course it usually 
stiffens the joint in a longer or shorter peri- 
od, when the horse may be no longer lame. 
This event can be hastened by firing in skill- 
ful hands. Splint is another trouble of the 
same kind, affecting the bones of the leg. 
Splint may happen to the hind as well as fore 
legs, and may be cured entirely, sometimes 
by nature,.and sometimes by art, so as to 
leave the horse practically sound, and by the 
same means of growing two bones together. 
Sometimes blacksmiths injure more than they 
help by undertaking to favor an ossifying 
fetlock bone, by paring the hoof to “turn the 
joint,” thus bringing the bearing of the 
bones ruinously out of their natural position. 

Tn quarter crack we haven’t a good wall to 
the hoof, The cause is generally a contracted 
and diseased hoof ; the hoof is dry and cracks 
as some hands chap in spring. The remedy 
is to encourage the growth of new hoof, keep- 
ing the old one oiled and moist and using a 
bar shoe. Don’t let any smith try to draw 
the hoof together with nails. 

Malformation of teeth, by being worn un- 
equally and awry, is a fruitful cause of suffer- 
ing, that a skilful rasp would remedy. Cases 
have been known where horses have ied of 
starvation for the lack of a little dentistry. 








Phe Shephern. 


Hidited by R. M. Bell, of Brighton, Ma- 
coupin Co., Ill., to whom alk matter relat- 
ing to this department should be addressed. 














Shannon County, Mo., for Sheep. 

Columbus did not discover Shannon 
county, Mo., himself. It was there, 
though, when he first touched these 
rocky shores. It has been there ever 
since, and to-day can be seen in almost 
primeval beauty and loveliness. 

Poets have sung of sheep husbandry 
in all ages and in all lands, except Shan- 
non county, Mo. 

Thousands of sheep have passed by 
the pure water, the green grass, the piny 
shade, the healthy climate, and gone be- 
yond to the shadeless prairies where the 
suns of summer, the winds and storms 
of winter, the fires of autumn, have 
done their work of destruction and dis- 
appointment for many an expectant 
novice in sheep raising. 

Sheep are in Shannon county, and 
have,from the first settlement of the 
country, clothed in fitting and substan- 
tial garments the sturdy frontiersman 
and his family. They are there almost 
as naturally as the deer and almost as 
capable of taking care of themselves. 
Few of them know any feed beyond 
that they gather from the range, for the 
reason that there is no need of any oth- 
er. The wild grasses, weeds.and tender 
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oaks supply the winter feed, varied 
and abundant. Sheep are here only in 
small flocks now. 

A new era has come to sheep raising 
to all this region. 

Pastoral sheep husbandry on this con- 
tinent as begun by the Jesuit Fathers 
on the Pacific coast more than 200 years 
ago, afterwards in Texas by Mr. Ken- 
dall, has, under the impetus of the last 
twenty years in the sheep products, led 
to the occupancy of the vast trans-Mis- 
souri region. 


The ranges have been gradually 
diminishing unless taken under un- 
favorable surroundings and remote 
localities and uncertain regions. 
Southern Missouri, and Shannon 
county in particular, offers to-day the 
newest and fittest opportunities for 
profitable, safe, and consequently suc- 
cessful investment in sheep raising and 
wool growing. With its cheap lands 
and wild grasses and adaptation to blue 
grass and field grasses of all kinds—its 
soil suited to corn, oats, wheat, vegeta- 
bles, fruits, grapes and berries of all 
kinds; its pure and abundant water; 
its forests of pine and oak, affording 
such an immense quantity of the best 
building and fencing material; its cli- 
mate so healthful for sheep and sheep 
men with their families, challenges the 
rairie regions of Kansas or elsewhere. 
hese desirable opportunities invite 
sheep-men—men with families and 
flocks—to come and occupy and enjoy 
homes and permanent comforts. As 
will be noticed, the soil produces not 
alone the essentials for sheep ard their 
owners, but luxuries for man in his 
highest civilization and refinement. 
The railroad facilities of Missouri do 
not yet affect the lands of southern 
Missouri, but will at no distant day. 
Salem, the terminus of the St. Louis, 
Salem & Little Rock Railway, is thirty- 
eight miles from Shannon county now, 
and will at no distant day bring this 
region into easy comfortable connection 
with St. Louis and the world. When 
these shall have been made, the nearness 
to St. Louis will do away with the dread 
and expense and dangers of travel of 
the distant regions offering now to the 
occupants. 
All of which are apparent to the in- 
telligent sheep-men who seek a new 
home for their families and flocks. 
Isisanew country in nothing but 
occupation and improvement by thrifty 
enterprising men. Theinterest in this 
region now by good men and capitalists 
will result in changes that shall make 
this region what it deserves to be, a de- 
sirable country and community todwell 
in, with schools, churches and society. 
R. M. BELt. 
ao 


Scale of Points. 
The fellowing are the points of exel- 
lence for American Merino sheep, 106 
denoting perfection: 
Blood, 1—Thoroughbred—i. e. purely- 
bred, from one or more of the direct im- 
portations of Merino sheep from Spain, 
prior to the year 1812, without the ad- 
mixture of any other blood. 
Constitution, 15—Indicated by form 
of body; ig and large breast cavity, 
broad back, heavy quarters, with mus- 
cular development forming capacious 
abdomen. Skin thick, but soft, of fine 
texture, and pink color; expansive nos- 
tril, brilliant eyes, healthful counten- 
ance, and good size, age considerd. 
Size, 7—In fair condition, with fleece 
of twelve months’ growth; full grown 
rams should weigh not less than 165 
pounds, and ewes not less than 120 
pounds. 
General Appearance, 3—Good carriage 
bold style, elastic movement, showing 
in particular parts, as well as general 
outline, symmetry of form. 

FORM 31.—POINTS. 

Body, S—Throughout, heavy bones, 
well proportioned in length, smooth 
joints, ribs starting horizontally from) 
backbone, and well rounded tosthe breast! 
bone, which should be wide, strong and | 
prominent in front; strong backbone, | 
straight and weli proportioned as to| 
length. Heavy, muscular quarters, deep | 
through and squarely formed behind 
and before, with shoulders well set on, 
neither projecting sharply above the 
backbone, nor standing so wide and flat 
as to incur liability to slip shoulder. 
Folds and Wrinkles, 10—F olds on the 
ram should be larger thaff on the ewe. 
Large and pendulous folds from the chin 
or jaws succeeding each other down the 
neck, to the brisket, ending with large 
fold or “apron,” and extending up the 
sides of the neck, but lighter if at all 
tending over top of neck, two or three 
behind the fore-leg or shoulder, one on 
front of hind leg, hanging well down 
across the flank, two or more on rear of 
hind legs, or quarters, extending upward 
toward the tail, with one or two on and 
around the tail, giving the animal a 
square appearance on the hind quarters 
and straight down as may be from en 
of tail to hock joints and hind feet. In 
addition to folds, small wrinkles over 
the body and belly are desirable, as 
forming compactness of fleece, but not 
large enough to be apparent on the sur- 
face of grown fleeces, or to cause ajarin 
its quality, thus leaving the body of the 
fleece even in quality and free from the 
jar of large folds over the body. 

Head, 6—Wide between the ears, and 
between the eyes, and across the nose; 
short from top of head to tip of nose; 
face straight, eyes clear and prominent; 
ears thick, medium size, and, together 
with the face, nose and lips, white, and 
covered with soft fur or downy wool. 
Ewes should give no appearance of 
horns; while upon rams the horns 
should be clear in color, symmetrically 
curved, without wee: gong Bo press upon 
the sides of the head or to extreme ex- 











shrubs assure all the needs of summer 
pasturage. The sheltered grasses and 
plants, with buds of shrubs, ripened 
seeds of grasses and plants, and the 





abundant acorns from the forests of 








nsion. 
yeu, 5—Medium length, good bone 


oF ates that point to the back of the 
ead. 

Legs and Feet, 5--Legs medium or 
short in length, straight and set well 
apart forward and back, heavy bone, 
smooth joints, with large muscular de- 
velopment of the fore-arm ; thick, heavy 
thighs, wide down to hock joints, an@ 
from knee joints downward covered 
with short wool, or the soft furry cov- 
ering peculiar to the ears and face; 
hoofs well-shaped and of clear color. 

FLEECE 33. 

Covering 15—Tendency to hair and 
gare upon any part of the sheep is to be 
avoided. Evenness of fleece in length, 
quality, density, lustre, crimp, trueness, 
strength and elasticity, covering the en- 
tire body, belly and legs to the knees; 
head well covered forward, squarely to 
a line in front of the eyes; well filled be- 
tween the eyes and ears or horns, and’ 
well upon the cheeks; muzzle elear. 
with small opening up to and around 
the eyes. Scrotum of rams covered with 
wool free from tendency to hair. 

Quality, 5—Medium, but such as is 
known in our markets as fine delaine 
and fine clothing wool, distinctly better 
in quality, lustre, crimp and elasticity 
than the wools of same length grown 
the common grade sheep. 

Density, 10—Shown by the compact- 
ness of the fleece, throughout which 
should open free but close, showing 
very little of the skin at any point,eve nm 
at the extremities. 

Length, 5—At one year’s growth not 
less than two and one-half inches, and 
as hear aS may be uniform in length to 
the extremities of the fleece. 

Oil, 5—Evenly distributed; soft and 
flowing freely from the skin to surface; 
medium in quantity. 

nee 
Sheep Notes. 

In answer tothe question, “What do yow 
estimate the annual cost of raising sheep to 
be?” propounded to seventy-one different 
correspondents by the Commissioner of Ag- 
riculture of Tennessee, the cost is variously 
estimated at from 25 cents to $2. Several of 
the correspondents put it at 30 and 33 cents- 

A correspondent of the Ohio Farmer says 
that he has found, by experience, that six 
Cotswold sheep will not consume more food 
than a cow,and are more profitable. Fora 
lamb of this breed, weighin,; 125 pounds, 
$5.50 is obtained. He estimates that six 
ewes will produce eight lambs per annum 
and fifty pounds of wool. 


The London Economist says hundreds of 
thousands of sheep, if not millions, have 
died of plague in England;.and the Russian, 
Turkish, English and Afghanistan wars, as 
well as those of Turkey, Syria, Persia and 
the Tridan country, have caused tens of m+ 
lions of sheep to be killed. In fact, wook 
growing in Turkey, Russia, Persia, and India 
has been almost given up on account of the 
wars and the low prices current for the past. 
five years. 


Mix a little sulphur with salt and feed oe- 
casionally to sheep. It will effectually de- 
stroy sheep ticks. The same remedy applied 
to cattle troubled with lice will soon rid them 
of vermin. The use of sulphur with salt 
well repays the trouble of keeping a supply 
for cattle and sheep. If a mixture of one 
of sulphur with seven of salt be freely ap- 


plied, there will be no trouble with vermin. 


If there should be a: wool famine within a 
year or two, there would be nothing in the 
fact which would greatly surprise some of 
the principal authorities upon wool matters e- 
Rot has carried off many sheep in England 
and on the Continent, and it is said that 
sheep are in numbers far below the average. 
It may be that the American wool-grower is 
at last about to find his reward for having 
patiently clung to his sheep through the long 
period of low prices. 


A Fine Breep or Surep.—There are no 
more profitable sheep raised for mutton than 
Shropshiredowns, or, as they are called by 
sheep men, “Shrops.” They originated from 
an old breed, which was kept on a tract of 
land known as Morfe Common, England, and 
were a black, brown, and sometimes a spot- 
ted-faced horned sheep. Upon these were 
crossed the improved Leicester, Cotswold 
and Southdown. The horns have bred out, 
but they still retain their colored faces and 
legs. They are very hardy, and thrive well 
on moderate pastures, weighing at a year 
old from eighty to. one hundred pounds. 
The mutton is excellent, well marbled, and 
there isdoubt would be very popular with 
the mutton-consumers in this country. Fine 
specimens have been imported into the Uni- 
ted States and Canada. 

CoL. CoLMAN: I have a sheep whose 
fleece is what we call fleece grown— 
matted together—so that we can’t pull 
itapart. Can any of the subscribers te 
the RuRAL tell the cause of it, and an- 
swer through the RURAL? 

SUBSCRIBER. 





All those who experience inconvenience by 
reason of the roughness of the roads ovet 
which they ride or haul their produce, should 
consult the pring of bp tye 2 
Spring on another page, and send their ad- 
delet to Messrs. Semple, Birge Mfg. Co., of 
this city, when they will receive by return: 
mail a descriptive circular that will tell of the 
merits of this spring, how it is applied to the 
wagons, and the small price for which it cam 
be obtained. These springs are easily adjusted 


to any farm m by an unskilled hand and 
are admirably adapted to the wants of fruit 
and vegetable rs, as in many eases the 


saving, by the use of these springs, in” the 
hauling of one load of fruit to market, has 
been sufficient to pay for a full set. This is 
the result of the fact that fruit may be 
delivered in as good condition as when it 
comes from the farm. Without such springs, 
it is certain to be shaken down into a small 
compass and seriously bruised by jolting. 





PLANTING SoreGHUM.—We find that 
Mr. W. P. Kemper, one of the most far- 
seeing of any of our er planters. 
this year, has planted thirty arpents o 
the Early Orange sorgo seed, on his 
Glencoe plantation, St. ae and will 
work it up to see what kind of sugar 
and syrup it will make. We also learn 





; and muscular development, and, espe- 
cially with the rams, heavier toward 


the shoulders, well set high up, and ris- 


that several coast planters have done 
likewise, and sha}] await the result with. 
interest.—Sugar Bowl. 
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five Stock Breeder. 


Horses to Breed. 
{It is a common remark in the east 
that our westeru-bred horses have not 
got the “ bottom ” that the Eastern hor- 
ses have, and it’s genearlly attributed to 
feeding too much corn, while the colts 
growing. But I do not think that is 
the cause, The eastern states have 
always been the first to get and use good 
plood. The thoroughbred has always 
been very popular, and Morgans, Black- 
Hawks, Hambletonians, Clays, Mam- 
prinos, Andrew Jacksons, Bashaws, and 
Pilots, have been used freely all over 
the east. It is to this fact alone I at- 
tribute the superior bottom of the east- 
ern-bred horse, as whenever we come to 
a well-bred western raised trotter he is 
able to hold his own against his east- 
ern cousins in the severest contests of 
the race coarse, as is instanced by Bas- 
hau Jr. Kirkwood, Lulu, Little Fred, 
Rose of Washington, and a host of oth- 
ers that might be named. Itis not ex- 
pected that every farmer can raise a 2:10 
trotter, it takes more money to develop 
a good trotter than to breed one, and as 
everything is uncertain while he is in 
training until he can show something 
valuable in his gait, it is better for farm- 
ers to leave this part of the horse ed- 
ucation to those that have the money, 
experience and skill. There are buyers 
always on the lookout for good stepping 
horses, and ready to pay good prices for 
all kinds of this class, whether it is an 
all-work horse, a coach horse, buggy 
horse or an undeveloped trotter. ; 
The npn mg blood predomin- 
ates more or less in all trotting bred 
stallions. It follows, then. that they 
have more horse to the square inch than 
any other known breeds. And so far as 
size is concerned you can grow him 





pounds of flesh on an animal in one 
than in two years, because it will re- 
quire but one-half the amount of life 
supporting food in one case that will be 
required in the other. It does not pay 
to use up all the food simply for run- 
ning the machine. 

The same laws apply to the feeding of 
ourselves and our children, for human 
bodies are as truly machinas as are the 
bodies of the lower animals, Children, 
fed on foods composed chiefly of sugar 
and starch, like fine-bolted flour, cake 
and candy, cannot grow strong like 
children that are furnished whole wheat 
meal, corn bréad, oat meal and milk. 
Milk is one of the very best foods for 
children, because it contains the two 
kinds of food material in the right pro- 
portion for giving health, strength and 
warmth. In feeding hiy to animals it 
should be remembered that not all hay, 
nor all varieties of grdsses are of equal 
value for feeding. Clover hay, cut in 
bloom. contains from twenty to twenty- 
five per cent. more of the flesh-formin 
material than ordinary hay, and a 
grasses cut when in bloom are, toa great 
extent, more -digestible when fed in 
connection with rich fouds, like cotton 
seed meal, than when fed alone. Milch 
cows, working and growing animals fed 
largely upon food poor in flesh forming 
material, are compelled to eat large 
quantities in order to obtain the small 
amount of albuminoids required,and so 
a large proportion of the food they con- 
sume is crowded forward without being 
digested, Cattle may be fed in sucha 
way asto be constantly hungry and 
constantly poor. 

7 


Saddles. 
Of saddles t!:ere arealmost an infinite 
variety; but still they can be classed 
into about a dozen different makes. 
Each of these styles have their admirers. 
The English saddle, proper, is padded 
underneath, and is leather covered, 
with no horn in front and only a slight 
rise behind. It is very light and easy 


for the horse. Itis also easy for the 
rider when he has once become accus- 


from 1,000 pounds to 1,500 pounds, and|tomed to it. Ornament can be put on 
even much larger, if the draft mares are] this saddle or it can be made plain. 


used. As the all-purpose horse is always 
in demand, the question then resolves 
itself into this: 


Some have the seat stuffed, but the best 
ow can we raise the|Triders prefer a hard leather seat, cov- 


paces number of all. purpose horses ?} ered with the best quality of hog leath- 


xperience, dear bought experience, has} oy 


taught me to my satisfsction that the 
well bred trotting stallion, about sixteen 
hands high, weighing close to 1,200 Ibs 
gets more saleable colts, colts that bring 
more money. as soon as ee are broke 
to harness, than any other breed of hor- 
ses in existenge. 
I see that 
have been so“Persistept in advocating 
the merits of the draft horse, are this 
winter advising the use of trotting and 
thoroughbred sires on the draft thares. 
As they say, we have quite enough of 
the draft-horse blood. If the whole truth 
was told they would say entirely too 
much for profit. There is a brisk andy 
iucreasing demand for our horses in 
both France and England, and what 
kind of horses do =! want? I heard 
a buyer remark not long since, “I do 
not want a horse that has one single 
drop of the draft horse blood in his 
veins; 1 want something we have not 
got.” There is a big opening for road- 
sters, coachers, buggy and trotting hor- 
ses, not ene of which can be bred from 


“Straws show which way the wind 
vlows. ”* One P hace ago last fall, at the 
Scott County Fair, there were over for- 
ty entries in the draft classes. Last fall 
there were less than a dozen in the 
same classes, and farmers who had been 
enthusiastic in advocating the horse, 
would scarcely look. at one— Henry 
Parmele in Western Stock Journal. 


Feeding Anlmais. 

Prof. Jordan says animals, may, by 
the farmer, be’considered much like ma- 
chines. Thefood we give may be likened 
to raw material from which manufac- 
tured products are to be turned out. 
Food is made up of ingredients. Eng- 
lish hay contains large quantities of 





sugar and starch, subtances which go to & 


keep the animal warm, but which do 
not support life,do not give strength, 
nor produce growth, milk or fat. The 
strength, growth and production of 
animals, comes from those ingredients 
found in food which correspond to the 
white of an egg. Oils, in food, make 


milk. The bones of animals come from 
the mineral matter contained in their 
food. There isa very great difference 
in the character of different substances 
used as food for animals. The solid mat- 
ter in roots is made up largely of sugar 
and starch, which give heat but do not 
produce milk or lean meat. Wheat 
bran and cotton seed meal are foods that 
contain a much larger proportion of 
muscle and milk forming material than 
roots. Cotton seed meal is one of the 
richest foods in albuminous substance, 


while good English hay stands between 
that and roots. 7 mee 

Oxen that are.to be wintered in idle- 
ness, may be kept largely on heat pro- 
ducing foods, like straw, poor hay, and 
roots. If they are fat at the beginning 
of winter they may go through looking 
well, fed on such food, but if they are 
a to hard work they must have some- 

hing besides sugar and starch, or they 
will lose flesh and become weak. Cows 
in milk, horses at work, and all animals 
that are growing, must have feod eon- 
taining a due proportion of flesh form- 
ing material, like good, early cut hay, 
cotton seed meal, corn meal er bran. If 
the principal food given to such animals 
be over-ripe straw, it will not answer to 
supplement it with roots, because these 
are also deficient in flesh forming ma- 
terial. Straw and roots will make very 
thin, watery milk. Corn meal fed free- 
ly with good hay, will give adue pro- 
portion of milk solids, but if straw is 

ed instead of hay it will be better to 
feed cotton seed meal in place of corn 
meal, in part at least. 

Animals, to be fed economically, must 
have the heat forming material and the 
flesh forming material given in due pro- 
portion, otherwise there will be a waste 
of the fodder eaten. Animals use acer- 
tain quantity of their food merely to 
Tt thon life, to wae their body warm. 
If their food is only equal to this de- 
mand there can be neither gain nor 
Production. It is more economical 


They should also have saddle-cloths 


to protect the riders’ clothes from the 
animal, <Any style of stirrup can be 
used that is preferred; but an iron one 
is generally used. In England, fox- 
hunters have a patent stirru 
—_ a - ‘e~ — t ae re- 
: easing the foot, thus all danger of bein 
sf of the journals that dragged by the horse is obviated. When 
one has used this style of saddle lon 
enough to have a firm seat in it, he nee 
not fear but what he can ride any sad- 


that will 


dle made. 

The saddle largely used by our 
government for cavalry service, was 
called the McClellan saddle. This ‘is a 
rather deep-seated saddle, with high 
projections in front and rear of the 
eat, coming to a round point, with 
straps to hold theac.outrements, These 
are not padded on the underside, which 
necessitates the use of blankets under 
them to protect the horse. These sad- 
dles are used,with wood stirrups, and 
are sometimes-furnished with crupper 
and breast-piece to keep them from 


“—. . 
The Texas saddlg is an entirely differ- 
ent affair from either of the above, and 
is built on what is called a Texas tree— 
the tree of the saddle being a wooden 
framework. The woodof the tree is 
cut out along the back but the front’ 
rises up intoa broad, reund, flat pommel, 
that rises rather high;the rear of’ the 
seat is also high, thus furnishing a deep 
seat for the rider. These are leather 
covered, and generally well finished, 
and have to be used with saddle blank- 
ets. They are generally used with one 
irth, but in some cases they have two. 
he girth most popular is braided horse- 
hair, with a large ring in each end, 
These are made fast to the saddle, on 
each side by long tie-straps, which en- 
able the rider to draw the girth so tight 
that it is impossible for it to slip or 
ive: and in some cases they cincture 
their horses so tight as almost to cut 
them in two. Where they use two 
girths the rear one is placed just for- 
ward of the flank, and over the larger 
part of the horse’s belly. This is also 
oftentimes so tight as to make the horse 
uncomfortable, and is a fruitful cause 
of “bucking.” The object of the two 
girths, and the drawing of them so tight 
is, that when the riders “rope” cattle, 
as it is called, in other words, throw 
their lariat over a wild steer, oneend of 
which is fastened to the horn of the 
saddle, itis absolutely necessary that 
there shall be no give or turn to the 
saddle. When one of these saddles is 
properly put on the horse, it is almost a 
part of him: there is certainly no more 
give toit thanthere would be to any 
part of his body. 
Colorado has also its style of saddles; 
there being popular manufactories of 
them at Denver and Pueblo. They do 
not look very much like the Texas sad- 
dies, and have a rather different shaped 
tree, the horn in front being compara- 
tively small, and rising somewhat 
higher than that of the Texas saddle. 
Being high in the front and rear, they 
make a very deep seat for the rider, 
from which he must be thrown up- 
wards almost two feet to be unseated. 
These are used with wooden stirrups, 
and leather guards down the stirgup 
straps to protect the rider’s legs from 
the horse.. They are used with girths 
made out of horse-hair, and tied with 
= at each side, no buckles being 
used. On the rear, and at each side in 
front, are long buckskin thongs, with 
which the rider ties his extra clothin 
or blankets to his saddle. These mus 
also be used with saddle blankets. _ 
There is also what is called a Califor- 
nia tree. This is much the same as the 
Colorado saddle, the only difference be- 
ing inthe shape of the trees. These 
Colorado and California saddles are of- 
ten made quite heavy, weighing from 
50 to 60 pounds, covered with the very 
best of leather, and finished in the 
highest style ot the art. The cattle 
man spares no expense on his saddle. 
We have left to the last the descrip- 
tion of saddle that seems to be the most 
in vogue with poor riders, or those that 
ride only occasionally. This is a pad- 
ded or stuffed saddle, with a pommel or 
horn in front, and also with a rise be- 
hind the seat, with cheap iron stirrups, 
and cloth saddle girths with cheap 
buckles, that itis almost impossible to 
buckle in the first place, and then much 
worse to unbuckle afterwards. This 





therefore, to grow’a certain number of 


saddle is such thaf the timid rider. can 


stoutly grasp the horn, and hang on for 
dear mi Ninos be most gentle motions 
of the horse. It has nothing to reeom- 
mend it as either an easy or safe seat. 
There are quantities of other saddles 
and different makes, the cheapest of 
which is simply a saddle-tree covered 
with rawhide, with two stirru “straps 
and cheap wooden stirrups. We have 
bought, in Texas, a fair horse and sad- 
dle of this kind for $20. There is no 
economy inusing a poor saddle, for 
what you save in saddle you take out 
of your horse. First see that your sad- 
dle is easy for your horse, and does not 
gall him, and then look after the com- 
fort of your own self.—Ex. 


How to Shoe a Horse. 

First, I take a good sixteen-inch rasp 
and rasp down the foot level, watching 
that the heels are not cut down too low. 
After the foot is trimmed to the proper 
shape, Iuse a knife to smooth it, and 
never cut the braces of the foot, for 
they are the strength of it, and never 
use the knife on the frog, for it is the 
heart of the foot. The frog sheds off 
once in two or three months, when the 
foot is in a healthy condition. The 
frog is intended for a cushion, and the 
larger it is the better. When a horse 
trots he always strikes the heels to the 
ground first, and if he has a large frog 
exposed to strike first, it will naturally 
lessen the jar to the leg, and operate to 
keep the heels well spread. On the 
other hand, if the frog is cut out, what 
is left becomes so dry that it cannot be 
cut with a knife, and the heels shrink 
together. 

After having trimmed the feet, as I 
have stated, to the proper size, I select 
ashoe just large enough to eover the 
foot, and then shape it to fit. Apply- 
ing itto the hoof, I watch that the 
hoof is scorched only just enough to 
show the unevenness of the foot, and 
then with a rasp or '"nife smooth true. 
In this way I never fail to fit a shoe 
properly. If the shoe is fitted correctly 
the heels are always well spread out. If 
the shoes are too long the heels will be 
drawn together, and the foot being 
thus pinched it becomes contracted and 
results in a lame horse. 

Next, the shoe should always be con- 
caved on the fore feet. The shoe 
should bear only on the outer rim of 
hoof, and watch that it bears equally 
all around and not simply on the toe 
and heel. @f these directions are fol- 
lowed, the horse will never be troubled 
with lameness in the feet caused by im- 
proper shoeing. If the shoe is not left 
on more than sixty days, bruises or 
corns can not form in the hoof. 

Now, a word about driving nails, 
Nails should never be driven nigh, and 
then in six or eight weeks the foot will 
have grown sufficiently to enable the 
shoer to cut old nail-holes, leaving 
sound hoofs. If the nails, however, are 
driven high, at the next shoeing the 
hoof will not have grown enough to cut 
down to the old nail-holes, and the 
water and mud will soak into these old 
holes and cause the hoof to become rot- 
ten and brittle. 


Turf Notes. 

Mr. J. R. Keene’s American-bred colt, 
Foxhall, won the most important race 
in France on the 12th inst., that of the 
“Grand Prize of Paris,” open to all éntire 
colts and fillies foaled in 1878, the total 
value of whichis about 27,000. This 
is the first victory of the kind ever 
scored by an American horsein France. 
and following so closely upon the win- 
ning of the English Derby by another 
American colt, will give our race 
horses a much higher rank in the esti- 
mation of foreign horsemen than thev 
have heretofore borne Foxhall “was 
bred by Mr. A. J. Alexander at his 
Woodburn farm in Kentucky,and_ pur- 
chased by his present owner at a public 
sale in 1879, the colt being then one year 
old. His sire, King Alfonso, by im- 
ported Pheton was an American-bred 
horse, while his dam, a daughter of 
Lexington, was also foaled in this coun 

try. 

The six-year-old mare Trinket (2: 
19 1-4) has already won five excellent 
races this season, all in which she has 
started, although she has been obliged 
to contend with a good field of horses in 
every heat, including Driver (2:15), one 
of the best stayers on the turf. Her 
slowest heat this season was won in 
2:27, and her fastest in 2:2), Her sire, 
Princeps, was a son of Woodford Mam- 
brino (2:21 1-2) by Mambrino Chief, sire 
of Lady Thorn (2:18 1-4) herdam, Ouida, 
was by Rysedk’s Hambletonian. The 
dam of Woodford Mambrino (Trinket’s 
grandsire) was Woodbine, by Wood- 
ford, by Kosciusko by Sir Archey, by 
5 Diomed. Woodbine(the dam 
of Woodford Mambrino) was also the 
dam of Mr. Wesley P. Balch’s trotting 
stallion Wedgewood (2:19), by Belmont, 
by Alexander’s Abdallah. 

It is stated that the accident to St. 
Julien (caused by stepping into a hole 
from which a small boulder had been 
removed, and left without being filled), 
while the horse was speeding at a two 
minute gait, will necessitate cancelling 
his present engagements. Some fear 
that the injury to the king’ of trotters 
is more serious than was first reported. 
Many a promising trotter has been ut- 
terly ruined for turf purposes by a 
much slighter accident than that which 
befell St. Julien. 


It appears that the special purse of 
$1000 offered by the Chicago Driving 
Park Association, for a double-team 
race to wagon, is contingent upon the 
time of the winning team being faster 
than the record of Small Hopes and 
Lady Mac, which were driven a mile 
by their owner, Mr. Vanderbilt, in 2:23. 
ed Mr. Bonner will consent to enter 
Rarvs and Edwin Forrest, there is little 
doubt but that the conditions will be 
filled, as they can probably discount 
the specified time by several seconds. 


Meal and Bran. 
Experiments made by J. W. Sanborn 
of the college farm of Hanover N. H. 
have resulted as follows. 


“ Meal will make more milk than 
bran, Ino longer hesitate tosay. The 
change in the butter product is remark- 
able; in changing from meal to bran 
there was a loss of 17.7 per cent. in the 
butter producing capacity of the milk; 
in changing from bran to meal there is 
a gainin the butter producing capacity 
of milk 21.8 per cent. Thereisa sub- 
stantial agreement in the two changes 
for it is a matter of experimental obser- 
vation that a good, cow will make a 
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pote change of food than a poor cow.” 
r. Sanborn found the tests with the 
cream gauge under change of food, at 
variance -with the actual product of 
butter. “The results in weighing the 
cows form an exception to previous ex- 
periments, bran and middling keeping 
weight better than meal in this experi- 
ment. Is it a chance result, or is it due 
to well defiined causes? I will not 
discuss it, but observe that it was not 
at the season of the year when a cow 
needs a carbonaceous food to maintain 


ture was browned, and in different con- 
— from June grass or properly cut 
hay. ’ 


9 mee 
Dr. Cressy on the Horse. 

There were several interesting points in 
Dr. Cressy’s lecture before the Connecticut 
farmers at New Britain which are worth re- 
producing. Barring the thumb, he said. a 
man’s hand is anatomically like the foot of a 
hog. So the horse’s foot may be likened to 
the human hand, dropping the thumb and 
little finger; and the gambrel joint of the 
horse corresponds to the heel of a man. 
There must be absolute knowledge of the an- 
atomy of the horse before we can apply the 
remedial hand in cases of disease. 

‘The great American lameness of tender feet 
is called by some “chest founder,” which is 
a misnomer. There is no chest founder. 
Any apparent shrinkage of the chest comes 
from a less free use of the muscles through 
soreness of the feet, Founder is a disease of 
the hoof, but the tender feet, above described, 


are caused by.a sprain or contusion of the 
tendon in the joint above the hoof. A tem- 
porary meaus of relief is to shorten the toes 
in shoeing. Founder is caused by the set- 
tling of blood under the hoof of the forefeet 
caused by a sudden chill, after severe exer 

cise. ‘The remedy is to soak the feet at once 
in hot water and for some time, with the 
animal under blankets. In acute caseg™eut 
the hoofs till a coffee cup of blood is drained 
away. In permanent founder there may be 
suppuration and a deposit of chalky matter 
beneath the horn of the hoof. To be certain- 
iy cured, founder must be taken in time— 
within thirty or thirty-five hours. 

Blood spavin is a varicose vein rarely seen 
in the horse, and the name is often the name 
of afallacy. Bog spavin is more common 
and means an over-secretion of the synovial 
fluid showing in front of the hock joint. It 
sometimes occurs in connection with a real 
spavin. Thoroughpin is the same trouble, 
showing behind the joint, and both are caus 

ed by sprains, and may be cured by blistering 
or firing. Firing is the use of a hot iron in 
scoring the skin, an aggravated form of blis- 
ter, and blistering is sometimes used in con- 
nection with firing, to stiffen and harden a 
joint in a short time that might be sore for 
years. A new process of curing bog spavin 
consists of treatment with iodine after using 
an instrument for extracting the surplus 
synovial matter, then applying the plaster of 
Paris splint with care to prevent the perma- 
nent stiffening of the joint. 

Among the bones exhibited was a specimen 
belonging to an animal in whose joint no 
trace of a spavin could be seen or felt, and 
still it was lame from a perfect development 
of bony spavin inside the joint. In several 
ways may we have a complete spavin entirely 
out of sight, between the bones of the gam- 
brel joint. Nature, out of her own economy, 
sees fit to ossify and cure or relieve lameriess, 
in both spavin and ringbone, by knitting the 
parts of the weak jointstogether. The horse 
maybe stiff and clumsy, but oftentimes he 
ceases to suffer pain and may still be useful 
and comfortable. A race for $5,000 was won 
by 4 ringboned ‘horse last fall. When ring- 
bone runs its most fortunate course it usually 
stiffens the joint in a longer or shorter peri- 
od, when the horse may be no longer lame. 
This event can be hastened by firing in skill- 
ful hands. Splint is another trouble of the 
same kind, affecting the bones of the leg. 
Splint may happen to the hind as well as fore 
legs, and may be cured entirely, sometimes 
by nature,.and sometimes by art,so as to 
leave the horse practically sound, and by the 
same means of growing two bones together. 
Sometimes blacksmiths injure more than they 
help by undertaking to favor an ossifying 
fetlock bone, by paring the hoof to “turn the 
joint,” thus bringing the bearing of the 
bones ruinously out of their natural position. 

In quarter crack we haven’t a good wall to 
the hoof, The cause is generally a contracted 
and diseased hoof ; the hoof is dry and cracks 
as some hands chap in spring. The remedy 
is to encourage the growth of new hoof, keep- 
ing the old one oiled and moist and using a 
bar shoe. Don’t let any smith try to draw 
the hoof together with nails. 

Malformation of teeth, by being worn un- 
equally and awry, is a fruitful cause of suffer- 
ing, that a skilful rasp would remedy. Cases 
have been known where horses have fied of 
starvation for the lack of a little dentistry. 











Che Shepherd. 
Hidtted by R. M. Bell, of Brighton, Ma- 


coupin Co., Ill. to whom all matter relat- 
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Shannon County, Mo., for Sheep. 

Columbus did not discover Shannon 
county, Mo., himself. It was there, 
though, when he first touched these 
rocky shores. It has been there ever 
since, and to-day can be seen in almost 
primeval beauty and loveliness. 

Poets have sung of sheep husbandry 
in all ages and in all lands, except Shan- 
non county, Mo. 

Thousands of sheep have passed by 
the pure water, the green grass, the piny 
shade, the healthy climate, and gone be- 
yond to the shadeless prairies where the 
suns of summer, the winds and storms 
of winter, the fires of autumn, have 
done their work of destruction and dis- 
appointment for many an expectant 
novice in sheep raising. 

Sheep are in Shannon county, and 
have, from the first settlement of the 
country, clothed in fitting and substan- 
tial garments the sturdy frontiersman 
and his family. They are there almost 
as naturally as the deer and almost as 


Few of them know any feed beyond 
that they gather from the range, for the 
reason that there is no need of any oth- 
er. The wild grasses, weeds.and tender 
shrubs assure all the needs of summer 
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oaks supply the winter feed, varied 
and abundant. Sheep are here only in 
small flocks now. 
A new era has come to sheep raising 
to all this region. 

Pastoral sheep husbandry on this con- 
tinent as begun by the Jesuit Fathers 
on the Pacific coast more than 200 years 
ago, afterwards in Texas by Mr. Ken- 
dall, has, under the impetus of the last 
twenty years in the sheep products, led 
to the occupancy of the vast trans-Mis- 
souri region. 


The ranges have been gradually 
diminishing unless taken under un- 
favorable surroundings and remote 
localities and uncertain regions. 
Southern Missouri, and Shannon 
county in particular, offers to-day the 
newest and fittest opportunities for 
profitable, safe, and consequently suc- 
cessful investment in sheep raising and 
wool growing. With its cheap lands 
and wild grasses and adaptation to blue 
grass and field grasses of all kinds—its 
soil suited to corn, oats, wheat, vegeta- 
bles, fruits, grapes and berries of all 
kinds; its pure and abundant water; 
its forests of pine and oak, affordin 
such an immense quantity of the bes 
building and fencing material; its cli- 
mate so healthful for sheep and sheep 
men with their families, challenges the 
rairie regions of Kansas or elsewhere. 
These desirable opportunities invite 
sheep-men—men with families and 
flocks—to come and occupy and enjoy 
homes and permanent comforts. As 
will be noticed, the soil produces not 
alone the essentials for sheep ard their 
owners, but luxuries for man in his 
highest civilization and refinement. 
The railroad facilities of Missouri do 
not yet affect the lands of southern 
Missouri, but will at no distant day. 
Salem, the terminus of the St. Louis, 
Salem & Little Rock Railway, is thirty- 
eight miles from Shannon county now, 
and will at no distant day bring this 
region into easy comfortable connection 
with St. Louis and the world. When 
these shall have been made, the nearness 
to St. Louis will do away with the dread 
and expense and dangers of travel of 
the distant regions offering now to the 
occupants. ’ 
All of which are apparent to the in- 
telligent sheep-men who seek a new 
home for their families and flocks. 
Isisanew country in nothing but 
occupation and improvement by thrifty 
enterprising men. Theinterest in this 
region now by good men and capitalists 
will result in changes that shall make 
this region what it deserves to be, a de- 
sirable country and community todwell 
in, with schools, churches and society. 
R. M. BELL. 
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Scale of Points. 
The following are the points of exel- 
lence for American Merino sheep, 106 
denoting perfection: 
Blood, 1—Thoroughbred—i. e. purely- 
bred, from one or more of the direct im- 
portations of Merino sheep from Spain, 
prior to the year 1812, without the ad- 
mixture of any other blood. - 
Constitution, 15—Indicated by form 
of body; deep and large breast cavity, 
broad back, heavy quarters, with mus- 
cular development forming capacious 
abdomen. Skin thick, but soft, of fine 
texture, and pink color; expansive nos- 
tril, brilliant eyes, healthful counten- 
ance, and good size, age considerd. 
Size, 7—In fair condition, with fleece 
of twelve months’ growth; full grown 
rams should weigh not less than 165 
pounds, and ewes not less than 120 
pounds. 
General Appearance, 3—Good carriage 
bold style, elastic movement, showin 
in particular parts, as well as genera 
outline, symmetry of form. 

FORM 31.—POINTS. 

Body, S—Throughout, heavy bones, 











well proportioned in length, smooth 
joints, ribs starting horizontally from) 
backbone, and well rounded tosthe breast ' 
bone, which should be wide, strong and 
prominent in front; strong backbone, | 
straight and weli proportioned as to} 
length. Heavy, muscular quarters, deep 
through and squarely formed behind 
and before, with shoulders well set on, 
neither projecting sharply above the 
backbone, nor standing so wide and flat 
as to incur liability to slip shoulder. 
Folds and Wrinkles, 10—Folds on the 
ram should be larger thaff on the ewe. 
Large and pendulous folds from thechin 
or jaws succeeding each other down the 
neck, to the brisket, ending with large 
fold or “apron,” and extending up the 
sides of the neck, but lighter if at all 
tending over top of neck, two or three 
behind the fore-leg or shoulder, one on 
front of hind leg, hanging well down 
across the flank, two or more on rear of 
hind legs, or quarters, extending upward 
toward the tail, with one or two on and 
raround the tail, giving the animal a 
square appearance on the hind quarters, 
and straight down as may be from end 
of tail to hock joints and hind feet. In 
addition to folds, small wrinkles over 
the body and belly are desirable, as 
forming compactness of fleece, but not 
large enough to be apparent’on the sur- 
face of grown fleeces, or to cause a jarin 
its quality, thus leaving the body of the 
fleece even in quality and free from the 
jar of large folds over the body. 

Head, 6—Wide between the ears, and 
between the eyes, and across the nose; 
short from top of head to tip of nose; 
face straight, eyes clear and prominent; 
ears thick, medium size, and, together 
with the face, nose and lips, white, and 
covered with soft fur or downy wool. 
Ewes should give no appearance of 
horns; while upon rams the horns 
should be clear in color, symmetrically 
curved, without tendency to press upon 
the sides of the head or to extreme ex- 





pasturage. The sheltered grasses and 
plants, with buds of shrubs, ripened 
seeds of grasses and plants, and the 





abundant acorns from the forests of 





ansion. 
” Neck, 5—Medium length, good bone 








=F cgay: that point to the back of the 
read. 

Legs and Feet, 5--Legs medium or 
short in length, straight and set well 
apart forward and back, heavy bone, 
smooth joints, with large muscular de- 
velopment of the fore-arm ; thick, heavy 
thighs, wide down to hock joints, an@ 
from knee joints downward covered 
with short wool, or the soft furry coy- 
ering peculiar to the ears and face; 
hoofs well-shaped aud of clear color. 

FLEECE 33. 

Covering 15—Tendency to hair and 
gare upon any part of the sheep is to be 
avoided. Evenness of fleece in length, 
quality, perp lustre, crimp, trueness, 
strength and elasticity, covering the en- 
tire body, belly and legs to the knees; 
head well covered forward, squarely to 
a line in front of the eyes; well filled be- 
tween the eyes and ears or horns, and’ 
well upon the cheeks; muzzle elear. 
with small opening up to and around 
the eyes. Scrotum of rams covered with 
wool free from tendency to hair. 

Quality, 5—Medium, but such as is 
known in our markets as fine delaine 
and fine clothing wool, distinctly better 
in quality, lustre, crimp and elasticity 
than the wools of same length grown 
the common grade sheep. 

Density, 10—Shown by the compact- 
ness of the fleece, throughout which 
should open free but close, showing 
very little of the skin at any point, eve» 
at the extremities. 

Length, 5—At one year’s growth not 
less than two and one-half inches, and 
as near as may be uniform in length to 
the extremities of the fleece. 

Oil, 5—Evenly distributed; soft and 
flowing freely from the skin to surface; 
medium in quantity. 


Sheep Notes. 

In answer tothe question, “What do yow 
estimate the annual cost of raising sheep to 
be?” propounded to seventy-one different 
correspondents by the Commissioner of Ag- 
riculture of Tennessee, the cost is variously 
estimated at from 25 cents to $2. Several of 
the correspondents put it at 30 and 33 cents. 

A correspondent of the Ohio Farmer says 
that he has found, by experience, that six 
Cotswold sheep will not consume more food 
than a cow,and are more profitable. Fors 
lamb of this breed, weighinz 125 pounds, 
$5.50 is obtained. He estimates that six 
ewes will produce eight lambs per annum 
and fifty pounds of wool. . 

The London Economist says hundreds of 
thousands of sheep, if not millions, have 
died of plague in England;.and the Russian, 
Turkish, English and Afghanistan wars, as 
well as those of Turkey, Syria, Persia and 
the Tridan country, have caused tens of m+ 
lions of sheep to be killed. In fact, wook 
growing in Turkey, Russia, Persia, and India 
has been almost given up on account of the 
wars and the low prices current for the past. 
five years. 

Mix a little sulphur with salt and feed oe- 
casionally to sheep. It will effectually de- 
stroy sheep ticks. The same remedy applied 
to cattle troubled with lice will soon rid thene 
of vermin. The use of sulphur with salt 
well repays the trouble of keeping a supply 
for cattle and sheep. If a mixture of one 
of sulphur with seven of salt be freely ap- 


plied, there will be no trouble with vermin. 


If there should be a wool famine within a 
year or two, there would be nothing in the 
fact which wovld greatly surprise some of 
the principal authorities upon wool matters e. 
Rot has carried off many sheep in England 
and on the Continent, and it is said that 
sheep are in numbers far below the average. 
It may be that the American wool-grower is 
at last about to find his reward for having 
patiently clung to his sheep through the long 
period of low prices. 

A Fine Breep or Surer.—There are no 
more profitable sheep raised for mutton than 
Shropshiredowns, or, as they are called by 
sheep men, “Shrops.” They originated from 
an old breed, which was kept on a tract of 
land known as Morfe Vommon, England, and 
were a black, brown, and sometimes a spot- 
ted-faced horned sheep. Upon these were 
crossed the improved Leicester, Cotswold 
and Southdown. The horns have bred out, 
but they still retain their colored faces and 
legs. They are very hardy, and thrive well 
on moderate pastures, weighing at a year 
old from eighty to. one hundred pounds. 
The mutton is excellent, well marbled, and 
there isdoubt would be very popular with 
the mutton-consumers in this country. Fine 
specimens have been imported into the Uni- 
ted States and Canada. . 





CoL. COLMAN: I have a sheep whose 
fleece is what we call fleece grown— 
matted together—so that we can’t pull 
itapart. Can any of the subscribers te 
the RURAL tell the cause of it, and an- 
swer through the RURAL? 

SUBSCRIBER. 
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All those who experience inconvenience by 
reason of the roughness of the roads ovet 
which they ride or haul their produce, shoulé 
consult the advertisement of the Bolster: 
Spring on another page, and send their ad- 
dress to Messrs. Semple, Birge Mfg. Co., of 
this city, when they will receive by return: 
mail a descriptive circular that will tell of the 
merits of this spring, how it is applied to the 
wagons, and the small price for which it cam 
be obtained. These springs are easily adjusted 
to any farm wagon by an unskilled hand and 
are admirably adapted to the wants of fruit 
and vegetable growers, as in many eases the 
saving, by the use of these springs, in the 
hauling of one load of fruit to market, has 
been sufficient to pay for a full set. This is 
the result of the fact that fruit may be 
delivered in as good condition as when it 
comes from the farm. Without such springs, 
it is certain to be shaken down into a small 
compass and seriously bruised by jolting. 








PLANTING SorGHUM.—We find that 
Mr. W. P. Kemper, one of the most far- 
seeing of any of our sugar planters 
this year, has planted thirty arpents o 
the Early Orange sorgo seed, on his 
Glencoe plantation, St. Mary, and will 
work it up to see what kind of sugar 
and syrup it will make. We also learn 





,and muscular development, and, espe- 
‘cially with the rams, heavier toward 
the shoulders, well set high up, and ris- 


‘ * 
* } ~ 
. 


that several coast planters have done 
likewise, and shall await the result with. 
interest.—Sugar Bowl. 
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For the Rurat Wortp. 
THREE AND FOUR. 
BY FANNIE ISABELLE SHEBRIOK. 


One and -three make four ; 

Daisies nod once more, 

For the shy, brown eyes of the maiden small, 
Scarce so high as the grasses tall ; 

Kneeling low in the clover red 

With a crown of gold on her baby head. 


Five and three makes eight ; 

Summer does not wait 

For the dimpled maid in the tangled grass, 
To Catch the sunbeams ere they pass ; 

Yet deep in her eyes the sunshine lies 
Like golden drops in the summer skies. 


Thirteen years and three ; 

Hail the golden sea! 

Where the white ship rides on the waves of 
ight 

PRs bound in a fearless flight ; 

Ho! for the sea of life where youth 

Rides on the billows of hope and youth. 








Sixteen years and four ; 
Daisies nod once more 
For the shy brown eyes where the love-light 


lies, 
Gilding the thoughts that to heaven rise ; 
While the maiden kneels in the clover red, 
With love’s own crown on her golden head. 


‘Twenty years and four ; 

Summer waits no more, 

For the mother eyes to catch the glow 

Of the star-eyed daisies, as they grow ; 
For the shadow lies in the sad brown eyes, 
Like purple clouds in the summer skies. 


Thirty years and four ; 

Daisies bloom no more, 

For the mother-heart ere it throbs and dies, 
Sinking to sleep where the shadow lies, 
Lying at rest neath the clover red, 

With the crown of sorrow on her head. 


Letter From Idyll. 
Dear friends, what will you? I have 








Ponce de Leon 


visit them. IDYLL. 


Letter from ‘Nina. 





enlightenment, that I am still on ex 


RURAL WORLD. If there are a few dis 


punctuation and orthography. 


acceptable. 


and Anthony Trollope. 


last article. It was quite profound. 


the Home Circle, because he considers 
all the readers of the Circle “members,” 
whether they are contributors or not. 

Bon Ami, I think you should send a 
copy of your sketch on Homer to Prof. 
Darwin. Doubtless it might throw 
some light on his researches for the 
“missing link.” I was delighted with 


Springs. Are they the same as the 
(some fifty miles 
south of Versailles, I think)? If so, I 
have several friends more or less inter- 
ested in them, and have had a cordial 
invitation to visit and write them up, 
but on account of circumstances hefore 
alluded to, I have been obliged to defer 
accepting. I should like very much to 


I wish to assure the readers of the 
Home Circle for their edification and 


cellent terms with the “typo” of the 


crepencies in my last article, or errors 
rather, such as spelling Scott’s name 
with an e instead of 0, and misquoting 
a couple of lines from the “Lady of the 
Lake,” I trust nobody will blame the 
typo. Certainly not—he is the soul of 


“Another German Housewife” gives 
some sensible remarks on the subject of 
“bills of fare.” Doubtless she could fur- 
nish some recipe that would be quite 


Little Mite, as you grow older I think 
you will lose your taste for Mrs. South- 
worth’s works, especially if you read 
such authors as Dickens, Mrs. Edwards 


Daisy Dell, I hardly knew youin your 


I heard a young lady say that she pre- 
ferred Paulus to all the other writers of 


sneering manner in which an “ancient 
maiden” is spoken of, women have as 
much to do with it as men have. Wo- 
men hate “old maids,” as men hate m. th- 
ers-in-law. Iam ready to admit that a 
large proportion of married women are 
unhappy; yet I believe a like propor- 
tion of married men are unhappy. This 
unhappiness does not, I think, result so 
much from the custom of match-mak- 
ing as from another cause. 

Most men and women do not enter 
the marriage relation in the proper spir- 
it. There is no use hiding the fact that 
there is too much sensualism in the de- 
sire for marriage. Most persons are too 
short-sighted ; they do not look very far 
beyond the present when thinking of 
marriage. Most men wanta young and 
pretty wife, and most girls prefer a cox- 
comb for a husband. Such are to be 
pitied. They will uever know the hap- 
= that may be in the marriage rela- 

ion. The love ofatrue woman at mar- 
riage may be compared to a young and 
tender vine. Water it regularly and 
handle it with care, and it grows strong- 
er each day, and entwines itself more 
firmly about its support, until after a 
while the strongest storms cannot tear 
it away. But deal roughly with it 
while it is young and tender, and it will 
soon wither and die. So it is with the 
true woman’s love. It barely takes hold 
on a man at first. But kind words and 
noble deeds are the sunshine and water 
that draw it out, and give it strength 
to entwine itself firmly about a man’s 
soul, until finally all manner of abuse, 
of slander,.and of accusations of the 
blackest crimes will only tend to show 
its strength and tenacity. But let those 
kind words and deeds, which are the 
elements upon which a woman’s love 
subsists, cease at marriage, and the 
woman’s love, like the little vine shut 
hf from sunshine, must die. Surely if 
a man could win a woman’s love he} 
could keep it. The man who has mar- 
ried a noble woman from a pure mo- 


been regaling your senses with bouquets |the article myself. I never could re-| tive will never lose her love. The un- 


of “tansy and fennel” frequently of late, 
and yet, you are so kind as to ask me to 
come oftener. I think the Home Circle 
is doing very well without me, and I 
am lazy, I think; I like to sit back here 
and listen to your lively converse. 

I am sorry I could not meet my 
friends at the Springs this spring, I 
am not now certain that we shall even 
be there this summer. Circumstances 
have occurred which will detain us in- 
definitely, but our stay will be prolonged 
when we do get there. But to those 
who are there, I wish all the joy to be 
‘sotten from rambles over those “ever- 
lasting hills,” and O! how I envy 
shem! 

Nina, I did get a little scantily-word- 
ed-note, which however, I did not digni- 
fy by the name of a letter. When so 
great a favorite as yourself writes, please 
don’t send any blank paper. I cannot 
read it, and your letters are never too 
long. 

Co]. Colman, when in Sedalia, forgot 
that I lived here, I suppose. It was only 
after he was gone that I learned of his 
visit. I appreciate the slight, fully. 

Cousin Charlie mistook my meaning. 
I referred to the letter in which he 
spoke of “Idyll’s youthful appearance.” 
Iam glad he takes sucha‘firm stand 
for temperance. His picture was not 
overdrawn, as I, too, have known per- 
sonally, men whom the world would de- 
light to know, who recklessiy sacrificed 
themselves upon the fires of appetite. 

Bon Ami, it is useless. to advise me 
to let essay writing alone, as I am nei- 
ther wise nor learned, and could not so 
far forget my own ignorance as to at- 
tempt such a thing. [am only a plain 
home woman, not strong enough to at- 
tempt a leadership in such matters. 
Did you receive any aid as to your deaf 
ness, through your inquiries? I, too, 
am steadily losing my hearing, being 
now evidently deaf in conversational 
tones. Itis very unpleasant. I have 
cousulted some excellent physicians, 
but with no encouragement. If you 

are helped, will you let me knew by 
what means. 

I wish to say to Bon Ami that I am 
sorry he don’t read “Spoopendyke,” as 
he misses some pretty good illustrations 


laughter. Last winter I was the reci- 
pient of a number of excellent books, 
among them “Words, Their Uses and 
Abuses,” by Mathews; Also, Crabbe’s 
Synonyms, both of which would be in- 
valuable helps to some members of the 
Circle. They have been so to me. 

Now that Rattle Brain’s school vaca- 
tion has come, let us hear from her. 
Tell us about your school life, its tri- 
umphs and pleasures. We have missed 
you a long time. 

Does Aunt Muggie ever think of the 
Circle? I wish every member of the 
band could meet her, she is well worth 
the esteem accorded her in our midst. 
Aunt Muggie, we want you. 

Fifty-Seven, I often think of .you. 
A lady correspondent of mine went 
past your lovely home last winter, and 
wrote meit was very picturesque and 
cosy. 

To other favorites—I cannot name 
them all—I gladly send hearty hail, and 
as our life-barks float onward down the 
tide of time, let us stretch forth willing 
hands to help the helpless, cheer the 
saddened, and scatter such blessings as 
we may along other channels wherein 
may drift lives that have missed the 
blessedness that has crowned our_ own, 
striving, in all things to earn the happy 
commendation of God and our own 
conscience. ‘ 

How often I think of all the band 
who meet here so kindly, and wonder 
what wou'd bethe result could we meet 
sometime, personally, and clasp hands 
in friendly greeting. I think many 
would be surprised, while many would 
be disappointed; a few gratified and 
others grieved. ‘To all whom it has 
been my happy f.:tune to meet, I ex- 
tend kindly greeting, feeling that J] 
haye found only men and women of 
whole heart and good, sound sense. 1] 
have not been disappoiii‘ed in one in- 
stance, and many a warn friendship 
has "sie out of this ple:sant Home 
-Circle acquaintance. 


I was pleased toread N. J. Shepherd’s 
article about those Miller County 


»* 


member who those old Greeks were ex- 
actly, but I shall never have any trouble 
about Dan Homer any more. If I should 
be called upon at our next literary 
meeting for an impromptu biographi- 
cal sketch of Homer, I shall be at no 
loss in responding. 

Our Gipsy Countess holds correct 
views on novel reading. 

I hope Vindex will receive the trans 
lation he desires. 

It seems our friend Fifty-Seven comes 
to us occasionally in his “Dreams.” 
Paulus, I might trade my old “shot- 
gun” for yours, if you would throw ina 
few squirrels “to boot.” It did not 
shoot backwards, but it is the safest 
plan to hang it up on a treeand pull the 
trigger with a string. 

Sal Baxter, it is my calm and un- 
biased opinion that you are masquerad- 
ing, something after the fashion of our 
“Mariette”—and you wish to secure for 
yourself the privilege of saying “no.” 
Come, own up now; remember “open 
confession is good for the soul.” 


“short and steet”—you must come of- 
ten. 

Idyll, I was much pleased to read 
your “first peom.” Will you not send 
us the last one now, which elicited the 
“flattering note from the editor’s pen?” 


law, felony, a great fault, misdemeanor, 
vice, sin.” Worcester’s definition of sin 
is: “A violation of the laws of God, in 


cf the word crime. 
Mr. Walnut, that the young man you 
mentioned must have been an extreme- 
ly weak-minded youth. 


tion to the ministry, but you cannot 
truly assert that he was “lost, eternally 


suggest that we allow it to drop. 
some subjects, but not all. 
servations ia his last. 


and all our old members, come again. 


“Don’t angle for a Walnut.” 
“Ah, me! ah, me! 
It may not be.” 


filling the 
din. 


air 
NINA. 
>< + 


Letter from Bon Ami. 








a deep question in his last letter. 


the name Semper Fidus. 


right to choose her bosom consort.” 


the man she loves would be much bet 


her proffered hand. 





Gertrude, your letter is almost too 


Mr.. Walnut, always be sure you are 
right before you go ahead. Worcester’s 
definition of crime is: “An infraction of 


iquity, wickedness.” Therefore, accord- 
ing to Worcester, I made a correct use 
Allow me to say, 


I think he 
would not have proved a great acquisi- 


lost,” for no human creature is without 
the-pale of divine love and salvation. 
I cannot see that either side has gained 
or will gain anything by adiscussion of 
the subject of dancing. Therefore I 


I agree with Observing Johnny on 
Lloyd Guyot has some excellent ob- 
Herbert, Vindex, Vamme,Uncle John, 


Clodhopper, we are glad to see you 


es emgage gar tr vg ote hearty. oe laa! alas! troubles will never cease. 


“There’s not a joy the world can give”— 
no, indeed, truly there is not, since “Mr. 
Wdlnut” has been so cruelly kind as to 
intimate that he is “not in the market.” 


The “thirteen-year-old” locusts are 
i with their noisy 


DEAR CIRCLE: Semper Fidus touches 
He 
says his is a pen that will never falter 
in defence of woman’s cause. This is 
fine sentiment, certainly, and is what 
we should expect from one who bears 
But to my 
mind itis not quite certain that the 
change he seems to intimate would be 
of any benefit to women. The writer 
says, “By nature's lawshe has the sacred 


I think but few of us in America 
would question the assertion. Of course 
itis very wrong for one to be stigmatiz- 
ed “old maid” by a sneering public; but 
if custom should allow the woman to 
make a proposal of marriage, I cannot 
see that her opportunity for marrying 


tered. True the woman, like the man 
would propose only to the one she 
loves, but he could not always accept 


The woman would often, therefore, 
have to take a second choice, or atwen- 
tieth choice, just as many men have to 
do. “It is simply impossible for every 
one to get his choice. So far as I can 
judge, a woman as often marries her 
choice as a man does. And as to the 


happy marriages, which are continual- 
ly attracting our attention, show uner- 
ringly that men and women often mar- 
ry from impure motives. Bon AMI. 


The Pathfinder. 
When General Fremont, the great 
pathfinder, andertook to lead his pio- 
neer soldiers over a trackless waste 
across the Rocky mountains, through 
the deep and constantly falling snows 
of a terribly cold winter, a long march 
of untold suffermg which was only sur- 
passed by the army of Napoleon on its 
return from Moscow—he had an expe- 
rience which tested his metal,and de- 
veloped his power to contrel his men 
and himself under a great and trying 
emergency. Hehad not proceeded far 
on that perilous march before his men 
began to falter, disheartened,. overcome 
by fatigue of wading through the deep 
snow, and by the intensely bitter eold 
of the high altitude. Falling behind, 
many of his men lay down’ im théir 
tracks to die. Squads of men would be 
sent back to bring in the straggiers, but 
no amount of persuasion, no realization 
‘of the horrors of death, of freezing, or 
being a feast for wolves, or any. foree 
used upon them, could arouse them up 
to even reach the camp, and they had 
to be left where they were. Fremont 
became alarmed when he saw his ranks 
diminishing, and he was fearful that 
the whole command would perish inthe 
mountains. But he was equal to the 
emergency, and issued imperative or- 
ders to shoot the first man that laid 
down on the march. The result was 
electric. Not a man_ straggled be- 
hind; not a man was shot; the eom- 
mand was saved. An indomitable, un- 


conquerable spirit, was master 
of the ‘situation. Until the last 
man was dead in his tracks, and his 


own last drop of blood congealed in his 
veins would he unfaltering execute his 
plans. It was victory or death. To 
have halted was sure death; to go for- 
ward was death if he slacken his disci- 
pline in the smallest degree. Was it 
from the sudden, unexpected difficul- 
ties that he found himself surrounded 
with?. Far from it. It was the disci- 
pline, the training, the conquering of 
himself years before this, which had 
fitted him for just such an emergency. 
How unlike Alexander the Gieat, who 
subdued everything but himself. When 
he mapped out a plan of action, it was 
to win. Everything, every movement, 
was planned to its accomplishment. 
Probably not one man in a million 
could have crossed the Recky Moun- 
tains under similar circumstances. 
General Fremont well earned the name 
of “Pathfinder.” HERBERT. 
Vernon Co., June 8th, 1881. 
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Letter from Lloyd Guyot. 

I have just finished reading Glen’s 
description of herself, and trust I may 
be pardoned for indulging myself in a 
like manner. There is, no doubt, a 
great deal of curiosity among the writ- 
ers concerning the looks of each other, 
and if this be the case with any, rela- 
tive to my appearance, I hope the fol- 
lowing, which has been prepared with 
a view to truthfulness, will prove sat- 
isfactory in every respect. But in order 
to dispel those hideous I’s, it would be 
best to use the third person. Lloyd 
Guyot then, is not vain, I think, of his 
personal appearance, yet the distin- 
guished air he is said to possess (by 
himself) is a source of considerable 
pleasure to him. 

But I will pass on to a proper consid- 
eration of my subject, and the Circle 
can judge of his leading characteristics 
toa better advantrge. He is eighteen 
years old, and liad he grown a foot and 
a half more, would have been six feet 
in height. His hair—a very important 
thing sometimes—is called red, though 
I will leave it to the Circle if auburn 
isn’t the prettier name for it. His com- 
plexion suits his hair by way of same 
ness, viz: auburn. His cheeks are al- 
ways kissing each other on the inside. 
The teeth don’t seem to agree, as some 





trying to push them out. Passing on 
down to the feet—not far to go you 
know—is the attraction of all. They 
are sometimes called club-feet, though, 
in justice to clubs, they can’t compare 
with the feet by a good deal. To be 
succinct, they meet half way—thé toes 
do—forming two beautiful arcs. I don’t 
believe they are as capacious as Noah’s 
ark, the shoes I mean, but if they were 
straightened, the number would be 
somewhere between fifteen and twelve. 

Taken all in all, few are able to boast 
of such personal attractions, and the 
Circle has long since discovered the 


— of his mental power. Who comes 
next 

Bon Ami debates by theorems. A 
very new and attractive way I am 
sure, 

The Circle can easily talk over some 
good subject, and still have a sufficient 
time for conversing with each other in 
a pleasant manner—chatting you know. 

ho will suggest a good subject, some- 
thing animated ? 

Miss Nina, where art thou, and what 


hast thou to say? 
Daisy, you have put all the other 


logicians to flight with that argument 
of yours, so we had better try another 
question. LLoyp Guyot. 


Letter from Gillie Lee. 

The day is so fair and beautiful—af- 

ter so much dark weather—that, all but 
happy thoughts are chased away. The 
sun-light is resplendent, and the entire 
country seems to be laughing atits own 
beauty. The flowers along the hedges 
seem to have assumed their deepest 
dye; and the roses, mixed with the 
honeysuckles, make one mass of fra- 
grant bloom. The birds are carroling 
forth their sweetest songs, while the 
whole world is bright and fragrant un- 
der the blue sky. 
No, Gertrude, I have not quit the H. 
C., but have been silent for various rea- 
sons. I have been enjoying the letters 
of those who are far superior to me, as 
writers. Again, I have been quite busi- 
ly engaged all the while. I live in the 
country—on a farm—where there is no 
end to the cooking, milking, gardening, 
etc., etc. I sometimes wish that typo of 
Nina’s would venture aldmg this way. 
Then again, I hav@ been spending my 
leisure moments practicing throwing a 
lasso; thinkine—since Nina declined 
Hoosier’s suggestion—maybe he might 
extend an invitation to meto visit Tex- 
as. 

Vamme, do you know I am your ri- 
val? Softly now, no jealousy. “Yes, I 
like him too; but havn’t even whispered 
itto him yet.” Isn't it too bad that 
“leap year” is so far off? O! but don’t 
I wish Sal Baxter could go to Congress, 
if but to enact laws for us poer girls. 
If. we were at liberty to hunt eur affin- 
ities, there would not be so many sad 
hearted girls, and sour old bachelors in 
the land. I wonder why the girls like 
Paulus so much? You and Gertrude 
have confessed, and I know two others 
who would like %e do so. 

Look out Paulus, when leap: year 
comes you will be annoyed with pro: 
posals. I questioned Daisy the othe: 
day in regird to this matter, and her 
answer was, “O' Paulus is a young D. 
D., and you know they are always: pop- 
ular.” Now girls; let’s have an open 
field and a fair fight in this matter. 

Paulus, are you fond of fried chicken ? 

Don Juan, it seems you do sometimes 
appreciate poetry along with your beans 
and pop-corn. That is right, but own up 





—about fifty years-ago, say—didn’t you 
oceasionally write verses to your sweet 
heart after this style ?: 

Daisies white-and violets blue 
Pinks are sweet and so are you. 
Yes, lL know you @id; and now you are 
ashamed of it, eh?’ Well, now,since you 
have’seen the folly of such things, do 
you just be yuiet and let us girls see it 

too. ‘ 

Nina, not long since, I visited a good 
old lady of our’ neighborhood, and 
among other questions, I was asked if I 
intended going to Hot Springs on the 
explosion train. It reminded me of the 
encounter you had with an old lady, on 
your return trip from the St. Louis Fair. 

Camille, you are at liberty to “bask” 
but be careful, fer the smiles of some 
girls are more dangerous than a July’s 
sun immediately under the equater. 

Orphan Boy, yours is a commendable 
undertaking; I sincerely hope your ef- 
forts will be crowned with success. 

May 27th, 1881. GILLIE LEE. 





Letter From Fuegian. 

Dear friends of the Home Circle, 
were it not for pity I would not aitempt 
this intrusion into your now quiet 
corners. 

I enjoy most of the articles written 
for the Home Circle very much, but 
there seems to be a disposition among 
some of itsmembers to throw out a 
great deal of epprobrium against the 
master sex of mankind. One must be 
very careful what hesaysabout women 
or some fire-eater will soon be after 
him. 

I felt sorry for Timothy some time 
ago when he merly ventured his opin- 
ion on the other sex. How cruelly 
Vamme (which nameI suppose is de- 
rived from the word Vampire; the 
most ferocious and unsightly of ‘the 
bat tribe) attacked him in a following 
letter. I think she completely jntimi- 
dated him, for he has not appeared 
since. Although . women are _ not 
known as brave, yet one kind of fear is 
unknown to them. I never heard of a 
woman losing the victory in a general 
tongue-lashing combat. Their lack of 
fear is provenin Vamme’s letter to 
Timothy, “I now take up the cudgel 
and attack you allen mass.” 

But it is all from the tongue, that un- 
ruly member. The tongue of some 
women works with a rapidity that is 
astonishing. How often I have been in 





are finding fault with the others, and 


their company» when it was my,.impera- 


tive duty to sit still and every now and 
then say yes or no, as I could get a 
chance to slip in these words. I have 
often heard it remarked that such 
tongues were pivoted in the center and 
swung loose at both ends. 

This brings to mind the tune of the 
scolding old wife, played by violinists. 
The man’s language in this dialogue 
commences low and sweet, betraying 
his sympathetic nature, but any un- 
practiced ear can tell. when the tune 
turns upon her part of the piece, the 
fingers and strings vibrate almost with 
the rapidity of gnat’s wings. 

Timothy and others can find the cor- 
rectness of their views again proven in 
woman’s disposition to gossip. Let 
some woman assert a little too much 
about some other one in the neighbor- 
hood, and the commotion that follows 


is only equated by running dry elders 
through an old threshing machine. 

I have sometimes thought that Andy 
Johnson’s frame of mind was an envia- 
ble one. Had he had the full contro) of 
affairs there would have been no gos- 
siping around Washington City. 

It is remarkable how little the scrip- 
ture say about women. The first woman 
was Eve and evil, after this the scrip- 
— are directed more to man person- 
ally. 

n conclusion hear the language of 
the greatest philosopher and sage of the 
world: “What a piece of work is man! 
How noble in reason; how infinite in 
faculty! In form an movement how 
expressed’ and admirable! In appre- 
hension how like an angel! 

FUEGIAN. 
<-> _ 
A FISHING EXCURSION. 

“Say, my dear,” said Mr. Spoopen- 
dyke, with a social sort of a grin, “how 
would you like to go fishing ?” 

“Wouldn’t that be perfectly lovely!” 
squealed Mrs.Spoopendyke. “I never 
was fishing in my life, and I always 
wanted to try it. Wherecan we go?” 

“Well, there are lots of places around 
Brooklyn. Last summer I saw {boys 
catch a good many fish off the dock at 
the foot of State street. We might go 
there.” 

“Just the place,” conceded Mrs. Spoop- 
endyke. “Perhaps we can catch some 
sardines. 1 bet aspool of thread I get 
the first shad!” and in her glee Mrs. 
Spoopendyke: waltzed across the room 
and back again. 

Mr. Spoopendyke smiled pleasantly 
upon his wife-and started out into the 
yard to get some worms, while Mrs. 
Spoopendyke rigged herself up for the 
pending excursion. 

“Got any fish: sticks?” she asked as 
Mr. Spoopendyke returned, rather 
warm from his exercise. 

“T’ve got some fishing rods, if that’s 
what you mean,” replied Mr. Spoopen- 
dyke, “but I could only find four 
worms,” 

“Can’t we break ’em in two?” inquir- 
ed Mrs. Spoopendyke, anxiously. 

“Could if we had a buzz saw,” grunt- 
ed Mr. Spoopendyke. “Come along if 
you're coming,” and thoroughly equip- 
ped for the expedition Mr. and Mrs, 
Spoopendyke set out for the State street 
pier. 

“How long before they bite?” asked 
Mrs. Spoopendyke,; hoisting her hook 
out of the water and examining the 
point of a worm her husband had im- 
paled thereon. 

“They'll probably bite at that as soon 











now, Don, when you were a young man | 


as they can borrow a step ladder,” re- 
torted Mr. Spoopendyke, eyeing the 
dangling hook. “If you caleulate to get 
any fish, you’d better let that thing 
down in the water.” 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Spoogendyke, drop 
ping the hook. “Do you think 1 could 
catch a goldfish ?” she inquired, after a 
pause. 

“Hi! hold on! there, I lost him!” ejac- 
ulated Mr. Spoopendyke, firing his hook 
up toward the heights. : 

“So did 1!” chimed Mrs. Spoopendyke, 

as she fell over backward and shot her 
sinker into Mr. Spoopendyke’s ear, “I 
declare we both iost him!” 
_“What ye doing?” demanded Mr, 
Spoopendyke, “What did ye lose? 
When I’m pulling in fish, you just sit 
still, will ye? Think my head’s a fish 
pond? Drop it,1 tell ye! drop it in the 
water. There! Now sit still and fish. 
Another time P’m pulling in a Spanish 
mackerel, you let things alone. You 
made me lose that fish.” _ : 

“You ought to have caught him,” 
said Mrs. Spoopendyke, soothingly, 
“you fished splendidly for him.” 

“T understand the business,” rejoined 
Mr. Spoopendyke, somewhat mollified. 
“You see he didn’t even get the bait, 
big as he was.” 

“I’m glad of that, because we’ve only 
got three worms left. How I’d like to 
catch an oyster. Do you know I—” 

“Hist! Sh-h-h! Quiet now! I’ve 
him! see ret sg him! Now I'll fetch 
him!” and Mr. Spoopendyke reeted in 
until he landed an old boot. 

“I didn’t know that fish had burrs on, 
like a chestnut,” said Mrs. Spoopen- 
dyke, quivering with excitement. 
“Crack him and let’s see what he is.” 

“Crack your grandmother!” snorted 
Mr. Spoopendyke, shieing the boot up 
the pier. “He wasn’t good to eat, any 
way. I'l} get something—” 

“What's the matter with my stick? 
Let go, you nasty thing! Here’s another 
one! Quick!” 

“Pull him in, can’t ye? You've got a 
bite. Haul up!” cried Mr. -Spoopen- 
dyke, trying to untangle himself from 
his line and! elp his wife. “Lift him 
out of the water!’: 

“He won’t let me,” squeaked Mrs. 
Spoopendyke, holding both arms out at 
full length. “Take him off! Scat! Go 
"way, 4 


got 


ou monster! , 

“Lift your pole straight up in the 
air!” shouted Mr. Spoopendyke. “Hoist 
the dod gasted thing right up!” 

Mrs. Spoopendyke exerted herself and 
disclosed. an eel, dangling. ; 

“It is a rattlesnake !” she yelled. 
“Don’t go near him! Fire! fire! murder! 
police! pulice-e-e!” F 

“Fold your yawp, will ye? bawled Mr. 
Spoopendyke. “Get him over the dock 
so I cancatch him! What ye holding 
him way out there for? Waiting for 





him to dry? Stiek that pole straight up 
in the air, I tell ye!” 





- ———<$<—— 
Mrs. Spoopendyke threw the pol 
over her shoulder and flopped the ,. 
into Mr. Spoopendyke’s countenance © 
Dod gast the measly eel!” he howlej 
as he spit it out. “Stop Waving tha 
slam basted lightning-rod like a flap 
will ye? Hold it still, I say! Thint 
you're a tree ” : 

“Don’t touch him! Thro i 
board! He'll sting you to eath a 
gled Mrs. § oopendyke, and, forgetti, 
that the pole still exercised ‘an influent 
over the eel, she gave it a jerk and 
slipped through Mr. Spoopendyke’s fin. 

ers. That gentleman made a gpriz, 

or it, and swashed into the water. ° 

“Heu! blab! baa! waggle, gin hie, o, 
gaggle!” sputtered Mr. Spoopendyke . 
some lightermen fished him out. 

“Did you catch eold dear ?” 
Mrs Spoopendyke, with 
they made their wa 
_ “If I did, I landed it,” 
Spoopendyke, blowing mu 
haust of a tug. 

“Anyway, I caught an eel, didn’t I» 
asked Mrs. Spoopendyke, carrying oy, 
4 Rayon — of Comforting & man 
wi eon ing that he "t want 
to hear about, " — 

“Oh! you caught it!” 
Spoopendyke. “You're a fish woman 
you are. All you want now is glay 
sides and some bubbles running through 
Aa a an Aquarium | Anothe; 

we bo 0 fishin ay ¢ 
home! You hear? a « 
And with this novel mathematical 
suggestion, Mr, Spoupendyke hunted 
himself to his domicile and took a rum 
sweat.—Brooklyn Eagle. 
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Table D’hote Abroad. 

Breakfast on the continent always 
means only bread and coffee ; to the labor- 
ing people it means a bow] of breth and 
a bit of bread, or bread alone: The 
American, however, will find himsel; 
served with butter, and eggs or meat, 
unless he has previously ordered a “plain 
breakfast,” when he will receive the 
usual meal and coffee. The noted table 
@hote is perhaps least susceptible of 
change. It usually is served at 6 o’clock, 
an hour when the day’s work is over, 
and the meal can be taken at leisure, 
It is the social meal of the day, and all 
the guests of the hotel are expected to 
meet atthe table. Itrequires never less 
than an hour, often two, and unless 
your company is entertaining it isa 
long and dreary process. 
Perhaps you have been told that there 
will be 10 or 15 coursesyand if uninitia- 
ted you have your nijpd made up that 
for onee you will have your usual 
“square meal;” but when the waiter, 
with neek tie and shirt front of immac- 
ulate whiteness, brings you asmall piece 
ofbread and dish of slightly colored 
water called soup, you proceed with 
quiet resignation with the belief that 
you will have the dinner presently ; but 
your curiosity is only the more aroused 
when the plates are changed, and after 
a long and dreary waiting you receive 
a very small bit of fish; he clears the 
able again, and you are served with a 
bit of chicken; like a true American 
you have dispatched the bread long 
enough : nee, and you take chicken and 
“play it alone;” but you conclude it is 
“passing strange” when you learn thgt 
buttered chestnut and nothing. else, a 
a bit of cheese alone, wil) be served for 
a course, and so you continue for an 
hour or two in patient expectation of 
the meal that never comes. My Yankee 
friend put it exactly when he said 
“There is a mouthful to eat, and then a 
square acre of silence.” I shall always 
respect.the. American, who, the other 
day, when he had borne patiently until 
the meal was half over, thundered out 
to the waiter: “Good gracious! Life is 
too shert to be wasted:in this manner, 
sir! For heaven’s sake, bring me some- 
thing to eat.”—Correspondent Cincin- 
nati Commercial. m3 


What Imagination Will Do. 

They worked a racket on young Griph at 
his boarding house recently. They detected 
him raiding the pie closet and found that he 
got a mince pie, some cookies, some dough 

nuts and some cheese. The landlady and 
her daughter together resolved on vengeance. 
They waited till Mr. Griph had devoured the 
food he had taken and made his appearance 
in the sitting-room. Then the landlady said 
to her daughter: “Mary, you know the pie 


we made out of the meat we bought of the 
strange butcher, and which proved to be 
mule meat?” “Yes, mother.” “What did 
you do with it?” “Put it aside to give to 
tramps.” That made Griph, who overheard, 
uneasy. “And Mary, you know those caokies 
that the cook carelessly spilled the kerosene 
over. What did you do with them?” “Put 
them with the pie.” Griph recollected that 
there was a queer taste to those cookies and 
kind of felt like a man who has just started 
in on the miseries of a firstsea voyage. But 
he tried to shake the feeling off. “And 
Mary,” continued the old lady, “you know 
the cook carelessly used some very bad eggs 
to make some doughnuts. Where did you 
put the doughnuts?” “I put the donghnuts 
aside for tramps too ; and I guess when they 
come to eat ’em, they'll think they’ve swal- 
lowed an earthquake.” Griph felt that he 
ad. The seasick: feeling seemed to grow 
instead of shake off. He grew pale and 
shivered. ‘The ladies were delighted. “Ma- 
ry,” said the old lady, “when you give those 
things to the tramps, don’t give them the 
cheese that’s with em, for I put poison in it 
to kill rats.” Then Griph wanted to be sick, 
With a melancholy how) he sprang up, 
rushed to his room and took an emetic that 
nearly brought his feet up. And he hada 
chill and a headache and went to bed and 
stayed there for two days. And most of the 
time the landlady and her daughter laughed 
consumedly.—Boston Post. 

A flourishing co-operative business was 
started by four poor women of Philadelphia, 
who joined in the purchase of a barrel of 
flour, and found it so much cheaper than 
buying the article by the pound, that they 
extended their plan to other household -ne- 
cessities,and gradually took in additional 
members. Before long, they hired a soom 
and employed a woman to superintend pur- 
chases, and now 50 families secure all their 
groceries at wholesale prices through this 
combination, and it will doubtless stil 
further enlarge its operations. 

RICE SE Oe 
The Hon. J, A, Dacus’ illustrated Lives of 
the James end Younger Brothers, published 
by N. D. Thompson & Oo., St. Louis, has 
reached a sale of 50,000 cdpies in ten months. 














The demand is wonderful. Book agents are 
reaping a rich harvest with it. 16-13 
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SOMETHING IN THE BED. 
Judge Pitnam has a habit of slipping 
. watch under his pillow when he 
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milkman that her mistress wanted no 
more of his chalk and water, and would 
see him further before she would pay his 
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EASY LESSONS IN ESTHETICS. 
“Are you esthetic?” inquired a New 
aven young lady of a Brooklyn girl, 
the twosat down toa dish of fried 
ams in a Fulton street restaurant, 
‘Iguess so,” replied the Brooklyn 


and southern sections of the country. 
Some “Sonnets from the Afghanese” ap- 
pear in “Bric-a-Brac.” 
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SELECTED SHARPS. 
—The following rules were unanimously 
adopted by the fly convention for the com- 
Meese ‘ 
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| Why Are We Sick ? 


great organs 

Sato become clogged or torpid, and 

poisonous humorsare therefore forced 
should be 
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15 very choice females of their Renick Rose of 
Sharon, trom which tamiiy they bave never of- 
tered a femalé before. Also fiveor six :emalés 
of Mr. B. F. Vanmeter’s celebrated Red Rose or 
Mary Best branch of the Youn Many family, to- 
g-th r witha »umber of very highly bred Bates 
topped Young Marys Josephines and Phy)lises, 
and a few exira choice young bulls. 

The entire:aleccmprises only first-class ani- 
mals, buib in individurl merit and pedigree. 
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jaybody is, and you don’t know how 
sujoy it!” 

‘iit—is it very expensive?” queried 
viooklyn girl, feeling her way. 
‘ttcomes rather high, but it is so es- 


Courier. 

Some “smiles” are good, some bad, some odd; 
They'll suit an easy laugher 

Just read them all, and then thank God 
You’re not a paragrapher. 
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BILIOUSNESS, PILES, CONSTIPATION, 
KIDNEY COMPLAINTS, URINAR® 
DISEASES, FEMALE WEAK- 
NESSES. AND NERVOUS 
DISORDERS, 


by causing free action.of these organs 


cluding highly Bates topped 
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surmise liuchesse , 
L dv Languirhes, 
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Renick Rorce ot Sharen, 
and 12 nieely bied young bulls, and good indi- 
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Philadelphia Item. 
—A man in Richmond found in his door- 
yard what he at first supposed was the stick 
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buy a whole custard pie at once and not feel 
that you have to suffer for the extravagance. 
—Detroit Free Press. 

—Such a proud moment, too ! Proud young 
father—*Oh—er —I wish to register the birth 
of a daughter.” Registrar—“No, no; you 
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This beautifal clock, an ornament to any 
room in cottage or mansion, is given asa 
premium to any one who sends us twelve 
new subscribers for one year. We have sent 
out hundreds of them for premiums; some of 
which have been running for several years, 
and all keep acctrate time, and give unboun- 
ded satisfaction. Every one who reads this 
can get up the club and get this excellent 
clock free. 


How to Raise Fodder Corn. 

A large amount of corn fodder can be 
raised with very little trouble by sowing 
the seed broadcast and covering it witn 
a cultivator. It will be of poor quality, 
however, as the lower portions of the 
plants will be shaded and will never ac- 
It is much 
better to prepare the ground, as it usual 
if for corn that is to mature its grain, 
and to plant the seed in drills so that a 
cultivator can be run between them. 
The drills should be about three feet 
apart, so the sun can warm the ground 





and strike every portion of the plants. 


The grains of corn may be dropped sin- 
gly,about three inches apart,or three may 
be dropped together, leaving a space of 
a foot between them. The crop need 


not be planted before the middle of June, 
and the time of planting may be safely 


deferred till the 10th of July. The growth 


will then be very rapid. Thecrop should 
be worked with a harrow, cultivator or 
plow till the stalks are four or five feet 
bigh. Stowell’s evergreen sweet corn is 
an excellent variety to plant, but any 

uick-growing variety, especially one 
that js inclined to throw out suckers, 
will answer the purpose very well. The 
crop should be cut after the ears are 
formed, but before the grains are filled. 
Some of it can be fed out in the fall to 
milch cows and hogs. While in the 
gregn state stock will eat every portion 
of it. The best way to preserve it for 
use in winter is to convert it into ensi- 
lage; but it may be cut up, cured in the 
sun and preserved in stacks or placed 
under cover. The produce is large, and 
if used with hay and grain, the result 


< . 


will be excellent. 


Sweet Corn. 

A-writer in an excellent western exchange 
thinks it will pay well to plant sweet corn, 
and we copy from that paper his ideas on 
the subject. He says: 

“This cheap laxury is not half appreciated. 
In fact I have come to regard it as a néces- 
sity. The numerous ways in which it ean be 
put to a good use are not fully understood, 
otherwise we would not see so many family 
gardens ornamented with patches of dead 
stalks, while cows in daily sight are hunger- 
ing for the rich feed that these stalks furnish 
as soon as the ears are taken for cooking. 
There is no crop that I regard as much more 
profitable in a comercial garden ora small 
farm than this. I can sell from an acre fifty 
dollars worth, at five and six cents a dozen, 
while the stalks are worth for feeding to 
milch cows a8 much as raising the crop. 
Also when the early planting, whch pays 
best, is marketed, the ground can be plowed 
up again and sowed to turnips. And the 
later planting can be sown while young, or 
during cultivation, to rye for green winter 
pasture. The charm that there isin a rye 
pasture for milch cows, cannot be appreciat- 
ed until tried. 

“We usually have here a dry time about 
August, when grass fails, then is when our 
green fodder proves to be the right thing in 
the right place. This fodder is undoubtedly 
richer and more valuable, even when cured, 
than common fodder. 

“JT have exercised my resources in a dozen 
different ways to make a living, but have 
finally settled down to the conclusion that if 
I make any money for-the balance of my 
days, it will be by the aid of sweet corn, 
green rye and clover, stimulated with plenty 
of manure—not but that there are other de- 
sirable and profitable crops, but these in my 
case I regard as necessary, yet will not yield 
near so much profit, with so littlelabor. My 
custom is to plant sweet corn two to three 
‘feet apart in the row, three stalks to the hill, 
and as it suckers profusely, a large amount 
of fodder is the result. Themistake is often 
made of planting the crop all at onetime. I 
plant as soon as the ground is warm enough, 
and continue at intervals until the first of 
July. For market, table use and drying, the 
evergreen is the universal favorite, though 
other kinds are earlier.” 


re 
Cook’s Imperial in Europe. 

Mr. Cook, president of the American Wine 
‘Company, has received advices dated Paris, 
March 26, 1881, from Edward F. Noyes, the 
Prime Minister of the United States Legation 
in Paris, who has had analyzed a bottle of 
‘Cook’s Imperial Champagne, and the report 
of the chemist, O. Gerard, the chief of the 
Laboratoire Municipal at Paris, reports the 
same pure and equal to foreign champagnes. 
Also, another advice from Mr. J. A. Bridg- 
and, United States Consul at Havre, France, 


who writes under date of April 11, 1881, and| Lo 


in closing his letter says: “I have had 
French gentlemen drink your wines at the 
‘same dinners where the best French cham- 
pagnes were served, and they acknowledged 
that the latter did not compare with your 
*Cook’s Imperial Champagne.” 

Over 165,000 Howe Scales have been sold. 
‘Send for cai to Borden, Selleck & Oo., 
aeneral agents, Louis, Mo. 





Washing Machines. 

The domestic labor-saving machine 
that, of all others, has been most gener- 
ally accepted, is the wringer: the utility 
of this was so manifest, and the con- 
trast between turning a crank with 
ease, and wrenching the muscles of the 
arms and upper part of the body gener- 
ally, in twisting the water out of a 
large sheet, so great, that in most cases 
prejudice gave way and the wringer 
tolerated. Perhaps its resemblance to 
a wringer is one reason why the 
“Walker Washer” has so rapidly» be- 
come popular, and has been used by 
those who could see no merit in ma- 
chines of other styles. This washer is 
easily attached to any tub, whether 
square or round ; a couple of sockets are 
screwed to the sides of the tub, on the 
inside, and the machine can be put in 
— or taken out, in an instant, to al- 
ow the tub to be used for other pur- 
poses. The base of the washer is so ar- 
ranged, by means of a sliding rod and 
set screw, that it will fita tub of any 
size. The general construction of the 
washer is much like that of a wringer, 
the upper roller is of wood, and fluted; 
this is, by means of springs, yressed 
closely against the lower rolls, of which 
there are two, also of wood, and pro- 
vided with broad rubber rings set about 
an inch apart. The clothes are soaped 
on the most soiled parts and made up in 
convenient parcels; thus several small 
articles are laid inside of a larger one, 
The tub being furnished with hot suds, 
the clothes are passed between the large 
roller and the two smaller ones, back 
and forth, for a few minutes, the time 
being governed by the character of the 
articles. Thus the fabrics are filled 
with hot suds, this is firmly pressed out 
of them by the rollers, and they pass on 
the other side into suds again, and by 
the reverse motion this is again squeez- 
ed out, and so on alternately and rapid- 
y with the effect of removing the 

oreign matter and little wear of the 
clothes. It is simple, easily worked, 
and moderate in price. The machine i 
manufactured by the Erie Washer Co., 
Erie, Pa., whe give other particulars in 
our advertising columns, 
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Saving Cloyer for Seed. 

The proper time to cut clover for seed 
would be a difficult question to answer, as in 
some crops and in different years it will vary 
to extremes. Some fields will have most seed 
in the heads which ripen first, while another 
field will promise the best yield by cutting 
later. The farmer will have to rely upon his 
own judgment in a great measure, but the 
heads should have become well browned be- 
fore cutting. In clover that does not ripen 
evenly—as is often the case— cut when the 
best results are thought attainable. If the 


first ripening is well seeded, 1t may be a 
wasteful policy to delay cutting until the late 
heads ripen, because the first heads that were 
ripe may have been wasted by the wind or 


likely do so when handled. A very careful 
examination should be had to learn whether 
the most seed is likely to be had in the first 
heads that ripen or those thatollow after. 


THE OUTTING. 


Cut with a self-rake reaper and deliver in 
gavels, ordinarily one to each revolution of 
the rake, though when heavy it may be well 
to deliver twice to each revolution. Let the 
gavels lie until the sap is well dried out of the 
stems. It 1s then either ready to be hulled or 
stored away. This is on the supposition that 
the clover has had fair weather for curing. 
Should there, however, have been heavy rains 
and the gavels packed down so as not to dry 
out readily with fair weather, take a fork—a/| 
four-tined wooden barley-fork is the best—| 
and run under the gavels and set them off on 
to the dry stubble, giving the air a chance to 
dry them. It will take but a short time to 
put them in good condition, 

It sometimes happens that clover is so bad- 
ly lodged down as to render it impossible to 
cut it with a reaper. In such cases it will 
have to be cut withamower. Then it should 
be cut early in the morning when the dew is 
on it, or in damp weather, and immediately 
raked up into winrdows. The windrows should 
be small so as to be separated into small 
bunches for curing on the first favorable 
weather. 

The objection to the use of a mower and 
rake in saving clover for seed is, that the 
tramping over it by horses and wheels wastes 
the seed to a great extent, and hence the 
necessary care to save it.—Clover Leaf. 





Farm Notes. 
The proper cuing of clover is a matter of 
very difficult achievement, and considerable 
loss is almost inevitable. The stems are 
coarse and thick while on the contrary the 
leaves are thin and very tender. If, therefore, 
the stems are sufficiently dried, it is altogether 
probable that a portion of them will be lost 
in handling. The nature of this loss will be 
appreciated when it is remembered that the 
leaves,are particularly rich in protein, and that 
this is much more easily digested than that 
in the stems. At least it is said te be by 
those who have given the matter attention. 
All that can be done to prevent such loss is 
to cure rapidly, handle carefully and not 
handle too much ; but even the greatest care 
may not wholly prevent loss. 


Drying potatoes is an industry in Roches- 
ter, N. Y. A man there is largely engaged in 
supplying the northwestern army, and his 
practice is to slice the potatoes, then put them 
in a steam box three or four minutes to keep 
the starch in, and then subject them to dry- 
ing. If not placed in the steam box the 
starch would come out. When used they are 
soaked, and are then like fresh potatoes. 


The complete pulverization of the soil ad- 
mits air, moisture and genial warmth of the 
summer’s sun. It allows tender roots to ex- 
tend themselves in search of food, with an 
equal pressure upon every part, and is essen- 
tial to the growth and perfect maturity of all 
cultivated crops. It increases the capillary 
powers of the soil, and drouth or excessive 
moisture, which would have been injurious, 
becomes beneficial to the crop. It also lessens 
exposure of the growing crop to insect dep- 
redations, diseases and accidents. In a 
word, it is a very important matter, in the 
production of maximum crops or the full de- 
velopment of the natural qualities of the soil. 


New Route 


To Lake Chautaugua, via the Popular Bee 
Line ; only twenty-six hours’ ride from St. 
i : 


pls 

The Bee Line Route (I. & St. L. R. R.) has 
completed arrangments by which passengers 
leaving St. Louis 6:35 p. m., arrive at Lake 
Chautauqua 8:10 next p.m. This is the 
popular daylight route and passengers taking 
it saveseventeen hours time over other lines to 
this favorite resort. Fall information and 
excursion tickets on sale at Grand Union Of- 
fice, corner Fourth and Pine sts., and Union 





storms, and if not already shattered off it will 


afford to be without them. 
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increased prostration and sinking xing venills, “4 this Sie 
alized almost immediate and 
was not permanently 
bor that I ever did in the same time during my i) 
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The only Evaporator in use that is provided with SeJf-Skimmers. 


te such an t that 
mp, meek re 


Thhave used three botties of she 


V ULI 


ry. mmr ir uriviasaataninisns hormeeyrceriornmccetate o—eceettemi 
REO BY THE OR. HARTER MEDICINE CO., NO. 213 NORTH MAIN STREET, ST. (OUI, | 


LLABTERS 


exceedingly bur- 

a I a 

use rom whic re 

returned and I found that my natural force 

Since using it I have done twice the la 

with double the ease. ith the tranquil nerve 

6 Rover before ed. Ifthe Tonic has no Some the 
. P. WaTsox, Paster Christian Ohurch, Troy, O. 
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THE IMPROVED 


EVAPGRATORS 


M.ke Better 


SYRUP 


AND 


| SUGAR 


ith less fuel and labor than any other appara- | 
‘u. ‘Vill condense -o ghum j ice fister tuan 
any evaporator in use, and consequen'ly make 
e send for dez- 
orfptive cir ular of @vupurat rs, cave mills, ete. 


Ve ter 6yrup avd wh.te sugar. 
ery 


‘ gents wantec , 


Bellows Falls, Vt. 





Price’s J]lustrated 


Sorgo Hand Book, giving a full treatise on the sorgo cane and its manufacture into syrup 


and sugar, sent free on receipt of three-cent stamp. Address 


ii ae 





== THE BEST 


WASHER. 


Warranted for 5 Years, and satisfaction guaranteed or 


rubbin 
one tu 


money refunded. The Best, most Fificient, and most 
Durab ’ 
the only machine that will .wash perfectly clean without 


le Was erinthe world, It bas norival,andis 


. itéan be used in any sized mb, or shifted froin 
» to another in a moment. Is so simple and easy 


lt is made of Galvanizeu Iron, and 








PARKER'S GINGER TONIC 


Ginger, Buchu, Mandrake, Stillingia and 
many other of the be 


te make it the greatest Blood Purifier and the 


It D ia, Rheumetism, Neuralgia, 3 
Seuptosmneta ond oft diseases of the Stomach’, 
Bowels, Lungs, Liver, Kidneys, Urinary Organs} 

and all Female Complaints, > 


f you are wasting away 

any disses .use the fonic to-day. Nomatter what4 
be, it willsurely help you. 
t Tonic cures enness, 
is the Best Family Medicine ever made, entirely 
differen’ from Bitters, Ginger Preparations and{ 
other ‘I onics, and combines the best curative prop- 
ert‘esofall, Buy — soc. bottle of vour druggist.4 
None genuine without our mn on outside¢ 

wrapper. Hiscox & Co., Chemists, New York 








BOLSTER SPRINGS FOR FARM WAGONS. 
Made of Best Oil Tempered Steel. 


The ONLY RELIABLE Bolster Spring in Use. 


SIMPLE AND 
SATISFACTORY. 

They save largely from wear and tear in every part of the 
Wagon. They remove all necessity for a Spring Seat. The: 
convert a common Lumber Wagon into a Spring Wagon, 
making it ony comfortable for from one to twenty persons. 
They are admirably adapted to the wants of Fruit and Vege- 
table Growers. ‘They are suited to all makes and sizes of Farm 
Wagons, and.can be attached by any one. They make the 
cheapest an siest riding Spring Wagon in the market. 
‘These Springs have been in practical use for over four years, 
and are a pronounced success, NoTeamster or Farmer can 
We want Agents everywhi 
Send for description and prices, and mention pape. 


SEMPLE & BIRGE MFG. CO., ST. LOUIS, M0.® 


st medicines known are cbm-9 | 
bined so skillfully in Parxer’s Gincer Tonic asq | 


Best Health and Strength Restorer ever used.q | 


with Consumption or] | 


| 
PARKER'S HAIR BALSAM on | 


‘THE BEST and CHEAPEST 


BA Yes 


SUGAR MILLS 
IN THE WORLD. 


SEVENTY DIFFERENT SIZES. 
In use in all tropical countries. Amber Cane 
Manual sent free on application to 


GEO. L. SQUIER & BRO., 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Kingsland! ronson 
Manutactaring 0. 








26-13 





seartinitaeclaptmniniieingiaidii ! 

FLAX THRESHING MADE EASY. | 

J. I. CASE T. M. CO.’S NEW | 

Does Fast, Clean, Saving Work in Flax, 
As well as in grain, timothy and clover 
XH At the head of the class in al!! £8 

Circular sent free, A dress Racine, Wis. 

26.&29 





' FOR SALE CHEAP. 


One 22-inch Cylinder Threshing Machine and 
2 horse Railway Power, used but one season. 
Will thresh and clean 100 bushels of wheat per 
day, at from 8 to 33¢ cents, including stacking 
straw. Address CHAS. GALLE, 

Columbia, Boone County, Mo. 





Farm or Carriage Cate. 


Can be opened and closed with »ut getting out 
of carriage. sts no more than accommo. gate. 
For circt'ars In regard to gates or rights, write 
to AUTOMATIC CARRIAGE GATE Co., 

26 2 Collinsville, Ills. 


R. C. PEW, 


Prairievi\'e, Pike couaty, Mo., breeder of th r- 
oug bred Short-horn cattle, importer and bre d 
er of pure English Cotswold and Shropshire 
Down sheep. ourg stock for sale. Csrre 
spondence solicited. : 26-13 








A novel shipment of carp took place re- 
cently. Thitty carp were sent to Ecuador 
by Prof. Baird in charge of Mr. Aquirre. 
After they arrived at Ecuador they will still 
have a ten days’ journey to the plantation of 
Signor Tijon, near the city of Quito, upon 





Dépot, St. Louis. 


the backs of Indian carriers, and require spec, 


CANE MILLS 


Our mills are horizontal and have all late im- 
provements for saving all the juice, and doing 
speedy work. We make four sizes. 

Dixie Evaporators, 


Either galvanized iron or copper pans, with or 
without portable furnace ; also fixtures for brick 
or stone arch, 4a@~Send for circular. 


Kingsland & Ferguson Mfg. Co., 
sT. LOUIS. 











ial cans for their transportation. 


. 


. PRICE, Macomb, Ill. 


MILL 
IN THE WORLD. 
And Cheapest and Fastest. 


to operate that the most delicate lady or child 10 years ,; 
old can do the work. 

is the only - Washer in the world that has the !.ubber 

Ant ise Banas on the Rollers, which prevent the breaking of 

. buttens andinjury toclothes. 

Exciusive territory. Retail price $8.00. Agents’ sample, $3.50, Also the 

\GENTS WANTED celebrated Keystone Wringers at Manufacturers’ lowest price. Circulars | 
‘ee. Refer to editor of this paper. Address ERIE WASHER CO., Erie, Pa. 


| 
Price, ( sllons per hour| 
* Juice capacity. 

. Mill $44.00 60 Galen 
2. 60 00 +0 ¢ 
%. Double Mill $85 


Send for Catalogue. Address 19 13 


A. DEMARCE, FAIRFIELD, IOWA. 


| —_——-— 


THE 


BEST 


And Cheapest Pong ‘Steam Engine, 


|\THRESHING PURPOSES | 


Apply,to St. Louis Iron and Machine Workr, 
corner Main & ( houteau avenue, St Louis, Me. | 
24-+¢ | 


FAIRBANKS 


The Standard of the World. | 





The Strongest Mills Made. 


Bclipse Wind Mills 


SAFEMST TO BUY. 


Because warranted the best (same as Scales) an | 
warrantee 4s substantial, Contain all improve | 
nents. Prices lowest, quality considered. 
‘or catalogue describing articlé wanted. 


FAIRBANKS & C(0., 


302 & 304 Washington Avexee, St. Lows, Me 


AGENTS FOR } 


THE HANCOCK INSPIRATOR | 


THE BEST BOILER FEEDER KNOWN. 
14-27 


STAR CANE 
MILL. 


Grinds twice aa fast dou- 
ble the capacity cheapest 
Mili made, warran' i 
every respect. We manu- 
fact ire ten différent styles 
of cune milis, and 8 
stock of evaporators and 
ugar maker’s supplies. 

Send for circular to, 


Sen | 














|VERMONT FARM MACHINE COMPANY, 


SCALES! 


1) | Combining ali late improvements, 


Fairbanks scales 
THE WORLD'S STAN DARD. 


ey 





—— ‘ 
hp tte 


FAIRBANKS’ 


| Frame, Hooks and a) other required attachmeny 
BUY ONLY THE GENUINE 


Fairbanks’ Standard, 


SCALES 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
SEND FOR CIKCULAR. 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 
53 Camp St., New Orleans, La. 


33> Warehouses in all the Jeadi.g cities of the 
;country, wgMention this paper 14-]3 





‘The Manny Bauer Mfg Co, 


sT. LOUIS, MO, 
Horizontal amd Vertica! Can 
Mills, Cook’s Evaporators In 
proved, Sulky Hay Rakes, Wa: 
ons, ete, 
Seed of Early Amberané 
Early Orange Sugar Can 
warranted fresh and pure, » 
Plaut que acre, vs mail, $1: larger quantities, by freight r 
express, 2c. perlb. New book, fully describing Varies 
Seil, Planting, Cultivation, Machiaery and Manufam 
free, by mail 


s- tf 





THE BEST 


OF ALL 


JLINIMENTS 


FOR MAN AND BEAST. 


| Ma above price and praise—the best of its 
a kind. For every form of external pain 


| MEXICAN 


Mustang Liniment is without an equal. 

It penetrates flesh and muscie to 
the ve bone—making the continu- 
ance of pain and inflammation impos- 
sible. Its effects upon Human Flesh and 
the Brute Creation are equally wonder- 
ful. The Mexican 


MUSTANG 


Liniment is needed by somebody in 
me cvery house. Every day brings news of 
the agony of an awful scald or burn 
subdued, of rheumatic martyrs re- 
stored, or & waluable horse or ox§ 
i saved by the healing power of this 3 


LINIMENT 


hm” which speedily cures such ailments of 
the HUMAN FLESH as 
Rheumatism, Swellings, Stiff 
Joints, Contracted Muscles, Burns 
and Scalds, Cuts, Bruises and 
Poisenous Bites andj 
Stings, Stiffmess,. Lameness, Old 
Sores, Ulcers, Frostbites, Chilbiains. 
Sore Nipples, Caked Breast, and 
indeed every form of external dis- 
ease. It heals without scars. 
For the BRUTE CREATION it cures 
Sprains, Swinny, Stiff Joints, 
Feunder, Harness Sores, Hoof Dis- 
eases, Foot Rot, Screw Worm, Scab, 
Hollow Worn, Scratches, Wind- 
lis, Spavin, Thrush, Ringbone, 
ld Sores, Poll Evil, Film upon 
the Sight and every other ailment 
to which the occupants of the 
Stable and Stock Yard are liable. 
The Mexican Mustang Liniment 
always cures and never disappoints; 
and it is, positively, 


THE BEST 


OF ALL 


LINIMENTS 


FOR MAN OR BEAST. 


a 


Kingsland & Fors 
Manufacturing bo 


VIB HINE of the 06# 
IBA RATING MACHINE 0 
and most cempact style, adapted to both 


 QTHAM AND HORSE2OTE 


it stands 
head of the perfect grain-savers in the — 3 
TRACTION AND. PLAIN EN 
g@-SEND FOR CTROULARS.A4 
Kingsland & Ferguson Mig. Co.,8 
MENTION THI <PAPER. 





